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REPORT. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, LORD LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL, AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

Dublin, September 24, 1857. 

May it please your Excellency, 

In the absence of the Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of the Queen’s University, it 
becomes my duty, as Vice-Chancellor, in compliance -with the provisions of Her Majesty’s 
Charter, to furnish to your Excellency the Report of its condition and progress since the 
1st of Septembei', 1856. 

In accordance with the Ordinance of the 7th of January, 1856 (as printed in the Fourth 
Appendix to last yeai'’s Report), the Examinations of 1856 commenced on the 16th of 
September, and terminated on the 1st of October; they were principally conducted by 
printed papers, copies of which are hereunto annexed. Appendix 

At the close of the examination, the several Candidates named in the accompanying Appendix 
lists were duly passed by the Examiners, for the Degrees, Diplomas, and Honors, attached in. 
to their respective names, all of which were accordingly conferred at a public meeting of 
the University, held in Dublin Castle, on the 7th of October last. 

Your Excellency was graciously pleased to honour this meeting with your presence, and 
an account of the proceedings on the occasion will be found appended to this Report. Appendix L 

In the premature decease of its Secretary, the late lamented Robert Ball, Esq., ll.d., 
which occurred early in the present year, the Senate of the University has had to deplore 
the loss of a most zealous and efficient officer ; while the general interests of science and 
intellectual progress have unhappily been deprived of the services of one whose best 
exertions were always cheerfully given to their promotion and support, and whose varied 
acquirements and extensive scientific knowledge admirably qualified him to sustain and 
advance them. 

The vacancy thus occasioned in the Secretaryship of the Queen’s University has been 
filled up by the election of George Johnstone Stoney, Esq., A.M., late Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Galway. 

The Ordinance regulating the Examinations for the current year is appended to this Appendix 
Report. ' IV - 

The following papers, relating to this University, are also annexed for your Excellency’s 
information. 

A return of the Medical Schools which have reported to the Senate. Appendix V. 

Estimate for current year. 

Cash account for year ending 20th June, 1857. 

List of Examiners elected 16th July, 1857. 

Return of the several meetings of the Senate since last Report. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Excellency’s 
Obedient and faithful Servant, 

MAZIERE BRADY, 

Vice- Chancellor. 

A 2 
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appendix. 


Public Meet- PcBtic Meetixg of the Qdees's University in Jrelas 
to?- October, 1856. 


, lielil in Dublin Castle, i 


After the close of the examinations of the year 1836, 
a public meeting of the Queen's University tvas held in 
Dublin Castle, on the 7th of October, 1856, for the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas. 

A large number of distinguished persons having 
taken their places in the Examination Hall, the Senate 
of the Uoiversitv, the Professors and Examiners, and 
the candidates, entered it in procession. 

The Vice-Chancellor, attended by the Secretary, then 
proceeded to the entrance of the hall, and conducted 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to the chair set 
apart tor him. 

After all were seated, the Vice-Chancellor rose and 
addressed the assembly in the following terms : — 

In opening the proceedings of the annual meeting of 
ti c Queen’s University for conferring degrees, I regret 
that I am not able to announce any increase on the pre- 
sent occasion in the number of those who have sought 
this distinction, as compared with the numbers who 
attended here for the like purpose in former years. At 
the examinations which hnvejast been concluded the 
examiners have found that there arc eighteen of the 
candidates qualified for admission to the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts, five to that of Master, one to that of 
Bachelor of Laws, and two for the grant of our Diploma 
of Elementary Law. In the Medical Faculty eight 
gentlemen have been reported to the senate as having 
duly pissed the final examination for the degree of 
Doetor of Medicine, and seven have passed the first ex- 
amination required by our ordinances on the part of 
students seeking that degree, and who will, I trust, be 
found among the successful candidates for it in a future 
year. The Senate has confirmed these reports of the 
examiners, and the degrees and diplomas thus obtained, 
a; a! the honors awarded to the successful competitors in 
the respective classes, arc now to be conferred and 
distributed accordingly. We have also, under the 
powers of our charter, agreed to admit to ad cundem 
degrees some graduates of other universities, among 
whom I am very happy to observe one of the Junior 
I cuows of Trinity College, who has desired to be in- 
voitud with our degree of Doctor of Laws. When I 
had the honour last year of opening the proceedings 
of our annual assembly, I took leave to allude to the ob- 
servations which I bad made on former like occasions, 
regarding the studies pursued in our associated colleges! 
the special character and arrangements of those insti- 
tutions, ami the office of this University in connexion 
with them, and I alluded to some additional topics which 
appeared to me to boot public interest and importance, 
as bearing on those objects and illustrating their value. 
I can now add nothing of general import to the obser- 
vations which were then submitted to the public, and I 
will not attempt to occupy the time of tliis distinguished 
assembly by remarks which would partake too much of 
merely formal repetition. I shall only notice the dis- 
tinguished success of one of the students of our colleges 

dnn I, ImT ° • tl '^ S F" irer / ,t y- at a recent exnmfna- 
tion held a Kings CoHege, London, for appointments 

Mr i sr tf ; c Ro - vul M!litIU 7 Academy, 

. . lm 'V 1 '-‘ n Millar, who obtained first place for ad- 
mission to the academy in n numerous list of competi- 
tors irom very many universities, colleges, and semi- 
naries ot learning in Great Britain and Ireland, and had 
£? rllri , ‘ un * ,er of marks, for his answering, of all 
m,d f ? r P rovisi °»al commissions 

and those for admission to the academy. I congratu- 


late this young gentleman, and the professors of the 
Queen’s College of Belfast, of which he was a student, 
on this successful result of his studies and of their in- 
struction ; and I trust that his example will prove of 
high encouragement, as well to hisfellow-studeutsof the 
North, ns to those allied with them in the same learned 
and honourable pursuits in the south and in the west. 
It is now my office, as Vice-Clianeellor of the Uni- 
versity, in the regretted absence of onr Chancellor, the 
Earl of Clarendon, to confer the degrees and diplomas 
of the University on those to whom they have been 
awarded; hut I have taken leave, on behalf of tho 
senate, to solicit the Lord Lieutenant, who has honoured 
tho assembly by bis presence, that he will bo graciously 
pleased to assist in our proceeding, by distributing to 
the more distinguished candidates the medals and 
honours to which they have been declared entitled, and 
many of whom, as I learu from the reports of our exam- 
iners, have earned these rewards by answering of the 
highest order. His Excellency has graciously been 
pleased to assent to my request. 

The candidates were then called up in order, and the 
Vice-Chancellor conferred upon each the degree or 
diploma which had been conferred by the Senate. His 
Excellency tho Lord Lieutenant was graciously pleased 
to distribute to those to whom prises hud been awarded 
tho distinctions which they had won. 

The business of the meeting having been brought to 
a close, the Vice-Chancellor addressed his Excellency 
the LordLieutenant iis follows : — 

May it please your Excellency — For tho part you 
have thus been pleased to take in our proceedings of 
this day, for the gracious kindness with which you have 
placed this apartment at our service, and for the honour 
you have conferred upon us by your presence hero, I beg 
to be permitted to return the grateful thanks of tho 
Senate of the Queen’s University. At our last annual 
meeting I ventured to express the assurance we felt, 
that from your Excellency wo should receive the same 
kind and eourteous recognition, the same generous en- 
couragement, and the same energetic support which we 
had tlicretofove experienced from your predecessors in 
your high office. This assurance has been amply con- 
firmed, and we look with confidence to the continuance 
of the same good and gracious offices as long as it shall 
please her Majesty to intrust to your care tho adminis- 
tration of the government of Ireland. In this exalted 
station your Excellency has again given the benefit of 
your lngh sanction to the important principle of com- 
petitive examination, on which I took occasion to make 
some remarks at onr last meeting, by submitting to that 
test the election of a professor of the Celtic language for 
the Queen's College of Galway. I believe that the 
result ot the examination has been perfectly satisfactory 
*L y n m ii eXp0Ctnt ! 0 ? s ,’ a , nii t0 thos ® of tllc authorities of 
the College ; and I look to such examples, and to the 
evidence so given, of the general interest taken by your 
Excellency in the welfare of our institutions, ns afford- 
mg the highest encouragement to their students and to 
those who are yet but preparing for entrance on a col- 
legia e career. I bad hoped it would have been our 
privilege on the present occasion to present to your 
Excellency's notice a good increase in the list of candi- 
a«t.. for o», dope,,. Tho .rmg, nTOte , 
matriculated students in the Queen’s College, as re- 
by tb F res PCCtive Presidents, should 
warrant the expectation that a much larger proportion 
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of them would seek the degrees of the University, than 
we have hitherto found to be candidates for them. In 
truth, the number of sucli candidates ought, from those 
returns, to be nearly treble, if no t quadruple, the actual sum 
of them ; and we cannot but feel concerned that this ex- 
pectation has not been fulfilled. It is our duty, however, 
to consider if any causes within or without have tended 
to produce the actual results ; and upon this subject I 
am assured by many, whoso opinions are of great value, 
that, in endeavouring to give to our degrees an important 
character and value in public estimation, as evidences 
of superior learning in their possessore, we have aimed 
at too high a standard of acquirements, and involved 
our students in courses of preparatory study too nume- 
rous and oppressive for a complete pursuit of them in 
the allotted time j so that, having regard to the average 
capacities of youth, it is by many found to be impos- 
sible, within the period of their collegiate term, to attain 
an adequate stage of preparation for the prescribed ex- 
aminations. If tills be so, and that numbers have 
been, as we are told, deterred from encountering those 
examinations from serious apprehensions of failure, it is 
no doubt, the duty of the Senate to reconsider its pro- 
cedure, and remodel ordinances which may so tend to 
bar industrious men, of fair acquirements and average 
intelligence, from attaining the ultimate end of their 
collegiate labours ; taking care, however, at the same 
time, not to lay down so insignificant a rule of study as 
to give encouragement either to laxity in the professors 
or idleness in the students. Should the Senate, after 
full and mature consideration, determine so to revise 
their examination ordinances, it will be their duty to 
submit the result of their deliberations for your Excel- 
lency’s approval, pursuant to tho terms of our charter ; 
and we hope that in any recommendations we may 
so present, we shall have the good fortune to obtain 
the high sanction of your learning, judgment, and 
experience. 

His Excellency tho Lord Lieutenant then rose and 
said : — 

My Lord Chancellor, my Lords and Gentlemen — I am 
exceedingly happy, after the lapse of a smooth and 
prosperous year, in which peace has been maintained at 
home and restored abroad, to have tho opportunity of 
again meeting in the Queen’s Castle of Dublin this 
representative assembly of the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land, and to congratulate those who have proved them- 
selves qualified for degrees and entitled to honors upon 
the success which the proceedings of this day have 
stamped upon their honourable and useful labours. I 
Lave referred to the auspicious prevalence of foreign 
and domestic peace, hut you may bo reminded by the 
summary and results of your own labours that peace 
need not, in any departments of our national or indi- 
vidual existence, carry with it the notion of inactivity 
or sluggish repose. Indeed, I do not know whether 
in all the fields of intellectual and moral exercise a 
period of peace does not even seem to call for more sus- 
tained and strenuous efforts. We are told that peace 


has her victories as well as war; and if she has her vie- Appendix I. 
tones, you may be sure she must also have her labours = 
and her conflicts. The energies of you, young Irish- ? uWic Meet- 
men, are not now needed, like those of many of your lns ' 
countrymen, to scale the parapet of the Redan, or to 
house yourselves within Sebastopol; but you have 
already wisely recognised that life has something 
else to do than to lie in the sun or to bask by the fire- 
side ; and if it be true — upon which I now, of course, 
pronounce no opinion — that the standard of examina- 
tion to which you lately submitted yourselves has been 
pitched already too high, that only confers greater 
credit on those who have successfully emerged from it. 

Upon the topic of peace which I have touched 
you will remember that the sound of the great 
war immediately before the last in Europe had scarcely 
died away when steamboats began to ply, and steam- 
engines to work in a thousand trades, and railways to 
spread their iron lines, and gas to stretch outits threads 
of fire, and the electric telegraph to race with the 
lightning, and the blessed application of chloroform to 
assuage, ay, to abolish pain. Now, the several studies 
through which you have all passed will not guarantee 
you all singly becoming Watts, or Fallons, or Wheat- 
stones, but it is their aim and object, rightly under- 
stood, to keep up and carry on, to say the very least, the 
processes of past research and discovery at tlieir highest 
level of efficiency, and to maintain that’ general tone of 
high acquirements and intelligence — of noble emulation 
and ambition, out of which kindred sparks may be 
struck and further victories achieved. Proof has 
been given within the year that has now concluded of 
the aptitude of the rising youth of Ireland for praise- 
worthy distinction and brilliant success, of which I am 
happy to find one of your own colleges has afforded so 
memorable an instance ; and if, as was, perhaps, natu- 
ral, the elder University of our land has, in point of 
numbers, seemed to lead in tho race, I feel confident 
that your younger academical institutions will fed that 
they have only to make increased efforts, which they 
owe to their country, not to ho distanced in the future: 

Many of you whom I now address, and into some 
of whose hands I have just had the high satis- 
faction of delivering the well-earned marks of success 
and honour, will, probably, soon be dispersed over diffe- 
rent scenes of actiou, and transferred to new avocations. 

Be pleased, then, to remember, my young friends, that 
the business of education docs not terminate with the 
college class or with tho professor’s lecture, hut that 
every day of your lives may add to your knowledge, and 
every moment of time may promote your improvement. 

Strive always for tho highest exertions of usefulness, 
for these men may aim at; but he content with any 
opportunity of exerting them, for these God must 
decide for you. I know not how many of you may 
become great, hut I feel sure that all of yon may make 
yourselves good and happy. 

The assembly then separated. 


Appendix II. 


Appendix II. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF A.M. 


26th September, 1SS6, 10 o'clock, a.m.’ 

Course ii. — English Philology and Criticism. — 
Examiner, Geo. L. Crai/c, a.m. 

1. Sketch the plot of any one of the following plays 
of Shakespeare : — The Tempest, Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It, Winter’s Tale, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear. 

2. Write a critical examination of any one of the 
above plays, embracing the conduct of the fable, the 
characters, aud the poetry (both in the spirit and iu the 
expression). 

3. Give an account either of Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar, or of his Colin Clout's Come Home Again. 


4. Compare the spirit and manner of the poetry of 
Shakespeare and Milton with that of Dryden and Pope. 

5. Give some account of the works of any one or 
more of the following writers : — Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Vryden, Pope, Burke. 

6. Give some account of the works of any one or 
more of the following writers: — Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Campbell, Crcibbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Sidney 
Smith, De Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Thackeray. 

'7. Explain what are meant by strong and weak verbs ; 
and state the considerations, or some of them, from 
which it has been inferred that the distinction is a 
natural one in our language. 

8. Explain what is meant by the distinction between 


Examination 

fortbeDegreo 

of a.m: 

Group If. 
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Atpzndix II. weak and strong nouiw in the Gothic languages, anil 
-7— _ how it is connected with what is called the n declension, 
totSl>eCTee an ^ t * le definite an< ^ indefinite senses of the 

of A.M. adjective. 

Group II. 9- State and account for the changes of significa- 
tion which the following words have undergone since 
the language has assumed its present form : — Sad, tall, 
let, «ice, prevent , pretend, apprehend, censure, convince, 
resent, conceit, companion, defend, intend, to fear, curst, 
dear, whereas, lover, gracful, imperious, quick, kindly, 
willing, temperance, temperament, Dutch, ingenuity, dis- 
agreeable. 

26th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Course ir. — E nglish Philology and Criticism — 
Examiner, Geo. L. Craik, A.M. 

1. Give an account of the sources that exist for the 
text of Shakespeare's Plays : and enumerate his prin- 
cipal editors and commentators, with such remarks as 
your acquaintance with them may suggest. 

2. Explain the following passages from Shakespeare : — 
“ There he fools alive, I wis (?), 

Silvered o’er.” — Merchant of Venice. 

“ Yet she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man.” — Othello. 
u If e'er my will did trespass ’gainst his love 
Either in discourse of thought or actual deed." — 
Othello. 

“If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste.” — 
Hamlet. 

“ What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day ? 
Who is t that can inform me?” — Hamlet. 

“ The moUt star, 

Under whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” — Hamlet. 
“Then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm.” — 
Hamlet. 

“ 0 Heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have mourned longer.” — Hamlet. 

“ Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Ere I had ever seen that day, Horatio.” — Hamlet. 

“ For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will ; but you must fear, 

His greatness weighed, his will is not his own.’’— 
Hamlet. 

“ What if it tempt yon toward the flood, my lord 
And there assume some other horrible form, 

TiYhich might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 

And draw you into madness.” — Hamlet. 

“ By Heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.”— 
Hamlet. 

“ Unhouseled, disappointed, unanelled.”— Hamlet. 

“ What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more, 
sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust m us unused.” — Hamlet. 

3. Sketch m outline the life of Chouoer, or of Speo.et 
ot of Re«>n or of Shokespeore, or of ililtonf or of 
Pope, or of Swift, or of Sir Wilier Scott. 

4. Deduce the oeeuing, 0 f the folio™, word, from 
them etymologies : — Candidate, aim, 

monk, minuter, preach, heresy, count (title of dignity')’ 
am, hermit, surgeon, corn-chandler, college, university 
Mnmtet', mtvljmrml, potiome ™eS' 

STIES' *«53 


27 th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Logics Examiner, Professor "Moffett , ll.d. 

1. Iieid fixes three grand eras in the progress of 
human reason. 

2. “ Speculative philosophy,” Mr. Mansel observes, 
“ has had three great periods, each of which has been 
consummated by a critical system, of which Formal 
Logic has been a constituent portion illustrate this. 

3. The period at which the Scholastic philosophy may 
be said to have commenced, is a point of considerable 
dispute. When, and with whom, did the reaction against 
the Scholastic logic begin ? When, and where, do we 
find the first distinct recognition of Bacon’s influence 
on the progress of science ? In what relation do the 
Organon of Aristotle and the Organum of Bacon stand, 
according to Hamilton ? 

4. What is Aristotle’s definition of induction ? What 
figure of the deductive syllogism does it resemble, and 
what is the distinction? The Aristotelian induction 
proper has been described as an analytical, audits coun- 
terpart, syllogism, as a synthetical process : explain this. 

5. What principle, according to Gillies, is the founda- 
tion of all Aristotle’s logic ? How do you explain the 
remark, that we may regard the Genus as a part of the 
Species, or the Species as a part of the Genus ? How is 
the dictum, de omni enunciated by Leibnitz ? How by 
Kant? What were the three great principles of the 
logic of Leibnitz? 

6. Does it derogate from the importance of Bacon’s 
philosophical precepts, that mankind have practised 
many of them immemorially ? Hamilton cites a striking 
example of genuine induction anterior to Bacon’s pre- 
cepts. What service did Bacon render to intellectual 
philosophy ? 

7. Who were the Scotists and Thomists ; ' and what 
views did they respectively maintain in the Realist con- 
troversy ? Hobbes is called by Leibnitz plusquam Ncmi- 
nalis ; why ? Explain and criticise the following 
passage : — “ Between Nominalism and Conceptualism 
there is no real difference, unless in conjunction with the 
latter we maiutain the power of the mind to form Uni- 
versal notions, unaided by verbal or other symbols. — 
The fundamental error of Hobbes and his followers is 
not their doctrine of universal terms, but their theory of 
the import of propositions.” State and criticise Hobbes’ 
theory of Predication. Who founded the Conceptualist 
sect ; and what was their error ? 

8. By whom were the specific uses and laws of the 
several syllogistic figures first stated ? Name the several 
dicta. What is the canon of the second figure, accord- 
ing to Hamilton ? The fourth figure has been objected 
to on different grounds. 

9. What is the formula for ascertaining the number 
of possible conclusions in a Sorites? Describe and 
illustrate the Goclenian Sorites. 

10. What is Hamilton’s Table of Judgments ; and 
why is it objected to ? By what kind of argument does 
Hamilton endeavour to show that “the thorough- going 
quantification of the predicate is not or.ly systematic 
but indispensable ?” 

11. What are indirect, and what are imperfect syllo- 
gisms? How did Kant distinguish syllogisms of the 
understanding from syllogisms cf the reason ? Can this 
distinction be philosophically or logically maintained ? 

, ■ SuXXoyio-pol 1$ vTcoQeoewc of Aris- 

totle differ from the modern hypothetical syllogisms ? 
How does Aristotle always use the word “ hypothetical ?” 

13. Give Aristotle’s definition of Enthymeme, and 
explain the Greek terms employed? Whately adopts a 
sun liar division of arguments. What does Whately 
Giv^an illustrat' , '^ i?n5n ^ f rom - Progressive Approach ? 

14. Compare Mathematical and Moral reasoning with 
reterence to their respective advantages as intellectual 
exercises. 

15. With respect to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of nature, Mill notices two erroneous extremes 
—undue simplification and redundancy. What philoso- 
phers does he cite as exemplifying these errors ? Do 
you lemember any corresponding errors in metaphysical 
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systems ? Bacon alludes more than once to a certain 
summary law of nature : how does he describe it ? What, 
according to Mill, is the ideal limit of the explanation 
of natural phenomena? 

16. The Deductive Method consists of three operations, 
of which the Hypothetical suppresses one. State fully 
the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, making refer- 
ence to the difference of opinion between Whewell and 
Mill on this subject. What did Newton mean by saying 
“ hypotheses non fingo ?” 

17. To what formula does Mill reduce analogical rea- 
soning ; and how does he distinguish it from real induc- 
tion ? In his analysis of the circumstances on which 
the force of an analogical argument depends, he takes 
as an illustration the question of the Plurality of Worlds, 
and remarks — “ Viewed in this light, all the resem- 
blances which exist (between the moon and the earth) 
become presumptions against, not in favour of, the 
moon’s being inhabited.” Explain this. 

18. -What did Bentham mean by a self corroborative 
and a self-injirmalive chain of evidence ; and what is the 
method of computation in each ? 

19. Define Chance. What do you mean by an event 
occurring by Chance? How do Whately and Mill 
account for the fact that Chance or Fortune has come to 
be vulgarly regarded as a real agent ? With what 
maxim of necessary truth in the organic world does 
Whewell compare the maxim, “ Nothing happens by 
chance ?” What is the fundamental conception of 
Organization ? 

20. What, according to Whewell, was the radical and 
vital defect in the physical speculations of the Greek 
philosophical schools ? Conceptions, according to Whe- 
well, to be subservientto induction, must be characterized 
by two qualities ; state and illustrate them. 

21. Why does Whewell denominate Space, Time, 
Cause, &e., Ideas ? “ Each science has for its basis a 
different class of ideas how does Whewell illustrate 
this in the several sciences ? Whewell says, “ Observed 
facts are connected so as to produce new truths, by 
superinducing upon them an idea have you any criti- 
cism to offer on this ? 

22. Inductive truths are of two kinds, according to 
WhewelL How does he illustrate the distinction ? How 
does he differ from Mill on this subject ? What is the 
most general distinction between Whewell and Mill with 
respect to scientific Classification ? 

23. What was Bacon’s “capital error,” according to 
Mill ? What assumed principle constitutes the basis of 
Descartes’ philosophical system ? How does Mill criti- 
cise it ? 

24. Mill refers to a common origin the Ideal theory, 
the theory of the Pre-established Harmony, and that of 
Occasional Causes. 

25. What is Mill’s critical examination of the maxim 
enunciated by Cousin, in his review of Locke : “ Tout 
ce qui est vrai de Veffet est vrai de la came ?" 

26. The favourite argument of the Scotch metaphy- 
sicians ag;ainst Berkeley's Immaterialism is, according to 
Mill, an iy noratio elenchi. 

27. What was Hobbes’ solution of the famous sophism 
relating to the infinite divisibility of Space ? In support 
of what philosophical tenet was this sophism originally 
proposed ? 


27 th September , 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 
Metaphysics. 

Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.v. 

1. What, according to Mill, is “the grand question 
of what is called metaphysics ?” How does Kant 
account for the fact that metaphysical science has not 
advanced in the same manner as the higher branches of 
physics, logic, &c. ? On what grounds does he maintain 
that such a science is possible ; and what are its foun- 
dations ? 

. 2. Greek philosophy, taken as a whole, divides itself 
into two principal evolutions. Name the limits of the 
period of its greatest activity. 

3. Explain the following terras : — the averoi^ia of 


the Pythagoreans; ra opoiopepij of Anaxagoras ; Appendix II 
arovopla of Epicurus; e gf <a of Aristotle ; wpoijy/isva - 7 — _ 

and arroTTpot] y/tlva of the Stoics. How does Cicero 
translate the two last terms ? What was the great ofAM ^ 
principle of Plafo’s metaphysical system ? ' ‘ _ 

4. Who are the principal representatives of the Eleatie Ur °’ :P 
metaphysical and physical schools respectively ? 

5. How do you explain the remark of Cicero: 

“ Socrates primus philosophiam, devocavit e coelo,” &c. ? 

To what original authorities can you refer for the phi- 
losophy of Socrates ? Name the most eminent Sophists. 

Very different opinions are entertained respecting the 
character of the Sophists by distinguished historians of 
the present day. What, according to Grote, were their 
real objects, and what the true cause of the condemna- 
tion of Socrates? 

6 . Point out the genus and essential difference in 
Aristotle’s definition of Virtue. How do you explain 
the remark of Aristotle, that, in moral syllogisms, the 
mistake is made much oftener in the particular minor 
than in the universal major premise ? How do you 
understand the remark, “ Aristotle never lost the 
moralist in the accomptant ?” 

7. What were the fundamental principles of the 
Stoical morality ? Who were the most eminent Roman 
representatives and expounders ot Stoicism ? 

8 . _ From what philosophers did Epicurus borrow the 
physical, and from whom the moral part of his system ? 

By what celebrated poet was the system expounded, and 
when ? What eminent modern philosophers revived the 
Atomic hypothesis ? 

9. Name the most eminent of the ancient Sceptics. 

Upon what principles did they found their system ? To 
what original authorities can you refer for their reason- 
ings ? We find in their remains a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of Hume’s reasoning on the subject of Causation. 

10. In the ninth century we find considerable in- 
tellectual activity among the two races that possessed 
the military preponderance — the Franks and the Sara- 
cens. By what distinguished sovereigns was this activity 
encouraged. How were Avicenna and Averroes con- 
nected with the progress of the Aristotelic philosophy ? 

11. Of the philosophical movement which succeeded 
to Scholasticism there have been three principal centres: 
name them ; and the three philosophers whom you con- 
ceive to be the truest types of the national minds. 

12. To the philosophy of Descartes, it has been said, 
are due the cardinal doctrines in the systems of Male- 
branche, Spinoza, a.ud Leibnitz: trace the connexion. 

State, generally, the principal articles of the Cartesian 
philosophy. 

13. What was the chief object of Leibnitz’s “ Nou- 
veaux Pssais ?” What, according to Leibnitz, was the 
capital error of the Cartesians? How did he employ 
the principle of Sufficient Reason ? This principle, ac- 
cording to Hamilton, may be understood and applied in 
three different ways. 

14. According to Berkeley, the chief source of the 
existing philosophical errors and perplexities was the 
notion that the mind has the power of framing abstract 
general ideas : how were Berkeley’s views on this subject 
connected with his general system ? Wlxat argumentum 
ad hominem does Berkeley employ with respect to the 
qualities of body ? 

15. Mackintosh says that Hume aimed at proving, 

“ that, from the structure of the human understanding, 
we are doomed for ever to dwell in absolute ignorance.” 

What was Hume’s celebrated dilemma to show the con- 
tradictory conclusions of the human intelligence ? 

What, according to Hamilton, is the proper way of re- 
garding, and of replying to, the scepticism of Hume ? 

16. Kant’s division of the faculties of the mind vio- 
lates the two great logical rules of division? What 
element does he omit essential for the development of 
knowledge? What is the radical inconsistency of 
Kant’s system ? 

17. What was Leibnitz’s principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles ; and how is it refuted by Kant ? 

18. What is the exact position of the Antinomies in 
Kant’s system ? Is the logical law of Contradiction ap- 
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whether you think these contradictions really exist . 

Examination T j. 0 ar! r um eut respecting Liberty, according to 

lorthclK-grec .... antagonism of inconceiva- 

“ f A ' M ' bilities : explain this. Of the Tbct oi liberty, however, 
we have a twofold proof. The difficulties ol the Free- 
will controversy have been increased by the ambiguity 
of certain terms: name these terms, and their various 
mean in"?. How do you understand the remark of 

Tucker* that “ an extension of a man’s power may be 
the means of diminishing his liberty ?" . 

20. Professor Fitzgerald says that the distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities “though still 
maintained by’ many metaphysicians of great name, has 
been,” he thinks, “abandoned by the majority, and ex- 
tension and solidity considered as no more qualities, 
in matter itself, than heat or colour.” State briefly 
vour views on this subject. On what principle did 
Locke distinguish primary from secondary qualities? 
In what ancient schools of philosophy do we find analo- 
gous distinctions ? What did Locke mean by “ quali- 
ties mediately perceivable?” Hamilton identifies this 
distinction of qualities with another remarkable one in 
mental philosophy; and carries both up into one 
general law. 

21. What are the two •* Paradoxes of Vision ; ” and 
what solutions of them have been proposed ? What 
was Eeid’s hypothesis of the Idormiians ? 

22. ’“tarde qua: credita laedunt Credimus;” 

“ Quod volumus facile credimus : ” opposite opinions 
have been held with respect to the truth of these 
maxims : give a psychological account of what you con- 
ceive to he the true state of the case. 

23. Enumerate the various principles that have been 
assigned to account for Moral distinctions. How would 
you distinguish the Moral emotions from the Esthetical ? 
In what respect do the pleasures of Imagination agree 
with the Moral Sentiments? State precisely what you 
mean by actions, when you say they are the object of 
the moral faculty. 

24. The opposite moral schools of antiquity have had 
their antagonism prolonged into modern times. A dis- 
tinction has been drawn between the Selfish and Utili- 
tarian systems ; whom would you name as representatives 
of each ? What is the defect of these systems ? State 
Hobbes' definition of Virtue and of Right. Locke's 
definition of moral Good and Evil would seem to be 
favourable to the selfish theory of morals. What is 
Butler’s analysis of the moral faculty? To what circum- 
stancedoweowehis Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue? 

25. What is Hamilton’s Law of the Conditioned ? 
How does he distinguish the Unconditioned from the 
Infinite ? He reduces the opinions respecting the Un- 
conditioned to four ; name them, with their respective 
authors. 

26. Mention some of the most remarkable theories 
that have been held with respect to the Beautiful. 
Some philosophers have endeavoured to discover a 
certain common objective quality as the foundation of 
the Beautiful: have they been successful? In what 
jlid Burke place the essence of Beauty? Is he justified 
in rejecting utility from his enumeration of the con- 
stituents of Beautv ? 


29 th September, 1S56, 10 o’clock, a.m. 
Jurisprudence — Examiner, T. E. Cli/fe Leslie, 

LL.B. 

1. Give a historical, as distinguished from a philo- 
sophical, account of the origin of the institution of 
private property. 

2. Give a philosophical, as distinguished from a his- 

torical, account of the foundation of the rig-ht of m-o- 
perty. ° 1 

Pmc Laws the principal ar 8 uments for and against 

4. Give a brief historical sketch of the English Poor 
Law system. ° 

raab objects? 3 ^ bankruptc * and insolvency have two 

6. “ The laws of debtor and creditor will not have 


fulfilled their proper function if they require to be 
often practically enforced.”— (Burton.) Show how such 
laws may be defective in this respect, and the injurious 
consequences of the defect. 

7. Show the principal advantages of a good legal 
system of enforcing the performance of contracts. 

8. “ The Romans had edile officers of high authority, 
whose jurisdiction over the structure of edifices was 
supreme.” — (“Burton’s Political Economy.”) To what 
extent, if any, and for what reasons, should building 
regulations of this kind be permitted, in your opinion? 

9. State the principal arguments in favour of allow- 
ing individuals to dispose of their property by will. 

10. Should the power of testamentary disposition be 
subject to any, ana if any, what kind of limitation, es- 
pecially in the case of property in land ? 

11. State the chief arguments for and against 
the right of primogeniture. 

12. “ Since we thus assign,” says Savigny, “ an in- 
visible origin to positive law, we must abandon every 
documentary proof of it. But of proofs of another kind 
there is no want.” What are the proofs which he 
adduces? 

29(A September, 1856, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Political Economy. — Examiner , T. E. Cliffe. 
Leslie, ll.b. 

1. In what cases is value regulated by cost of pro- 
duction, and in what cases is it not ? 

2. Prove that in the cases in which value is regulated 
by cost of production, the law that value depends on 
demand and supply holds good. 

_ 3. a. Does a rise in the price of provisions during a 
given year tend to raise or lower money-wages during 
that year ? 

b. Does a rise in the price of provisions during a 
number of years tend to raise or lower money-wages in 
subsequent years ? 

4. If it be true that competition brings the price of 
labour to its proper level, how is it that workmen in 
large cities earn higher wages than workmen of equal 
skill in country towns ? 

5. Economists generally divide gross profit into in- 
terest, wages of superintendence, and insurance. Is 
there any standard by which an English capitalist can 
estimate jiow much of his gross profit is to be set down 
as mere interest on his capital ? Is there any portion 
of the remainder which cannot properly be set down 
as eii her wages for the trouble of superintendence, or 
insurance against risk ? If there is, what is the cause 
of the surplus ? 

6. State, concisely, Mr. Senior's theory of the causes 
which regulate the general rate of profit in a countrv, 
and show that it is defective. 

7. Mr. Senior says : “ The prolongation of the 
period of advance of the capital employed in the pro- 
duction of the commodities which the labourer does not 
consume is utterly indifferent to him.” State your rea- 
sons for considering this proposition true or false. 

8. "Suppose England can produce an article for 
~100, and can import it for £99, by importing it, in- 
stead of producing it, she gains £1, and loses £100.”— 
(' Sophisms of Free Trade.”) Prove the absurdity of 
this statement, 

9- Trace the incidence of a tax — 
a. On the sale of old houses. 

5. On the sale of new houses, 
c. On the rent of houses. 

10. Is it true that “a general tax on profits must be 
borne by capitalists alone, and cannot affect any other 
class? If it is, prove it to be so; if it is not, prove 
that it is not. 

11. In what cases do instruments of credit tend to 
economize the use of money, and in what cases do they 

12. a. What are the causes which regulate the na- 
tural amount of the currency of a country ? 

o. If that amount is exceeded, how are the trades 
ted e ff 0 atan 0 ? n importation > and the exchange, affec- 
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29 ih September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Pure Mathematics. — Examiner, George Boole, 
LL.D. 

1. There being given the amplitude, by the compass, 
of a known star at rising, and the latitude of the place 
of observation, show how the variation of the compass 
may be determined. 

2. Deduce an expression for the length of a straight 
line, bisecting the angle C of a triangle whose sides are 
a, b, c, and terminating in the opposite side. 

3. Solve the equations 

a 3 4 — 2 a: 2 y-H> 4 y 8 =0 

* S 6 7 +»J/+J/ 2 = 2 L 

4. Explain the construction of a table of natural sines. 

5. Show, geometrically, how to draw a tangent to an 
ellipse at a given point. 

6. Prove that the area of the triangle, included be- 
tween any tangent and the asymptotes of an hyperbola, 
is constant. 

7. State the converse proposition, and apply to its 
. demonstration the method applicable to problems on 

envelops. 

8. Find tbe equation of a curve, the value of whose 
subtangent is expressed by the function 1 +»■+ a 2 , where 
x represents the corresponding abscissa. 

9. How are the terms characteristic and edge of re- 
gression employed in reference to the generation of 
surfaces ? 

10. Show that the envelop of the plane, represented 
by the equation x f-ay-fapz—ifi, is a developable sur- 
face ; and find the nature of the curve iu which its edge 
of regression is projected on the plane yz. 

1 1 . Prove that / ^ -Jj,) cos. (mx-\-n) =/ (— m?) cos. 

(mx-\-ii), and apply the theorem to facilitate the inte- 
gration of the equation — a'*u= cos. (nii'-j-n). Ex- 

amine particularly the case in which m=a. 

12. Explain the connexion which exists between par- 
tial differential equations of the form /' (p, f)=0, and 
developable surfaces. 

13. Integrate the partial differential equations 
p-~l- 2 '=l, and s —pg. 

29</t September, 1856, 2 o'clock, pan. 

Pure Mathematics. — Examiner, George Boole, 
LL.D. 

1. How may the theory of maxima and minima be 
applied to the discussion of the roots of equations ? 
Employ it to show that all tbe roots of the equation 

x i- — &c.—0 ere real. 

x — b , x— b., 

2. Determine the position of the asymptotes of the 
hyperbola represented by the equation 


3. Reduce, by rectangular transformation, tbe above 
equation to the form A«*-}-Cy 2 =l. 

4. Show that the envelop of the series of curves re- 
presented by the equation of problem (2), when a and 
b are subject to the condition a'-f b*—h* will have for 
ts equation «* \-y =li s . 

5. What curve will be represented by that equation j 
and how will it be situated with respect to the curves 
of which it constitutes the envelop ? 

6. Define, generally, the three families of cylindrical, 
conical, and conoidal surfaces. To which of these 
would the surface, represented by the equation as— 
(y-1) 1 , belong. 

7. Given in magnitude and position any two conju- 
gate diameters of an ellipse, show, geometrically, how 
to determine the magnitudes of the principal diameters. 

8. If V=0 be the equation of a series of curves, 
specially determined by giving particular values to a 
parameter m involved in V, show that the differential 


equation of the orthogonal trajectory of the series will Appendix II. 

be found by eliminating in from the equations. 

dV , dV Examination 

V=0 r-dx= 0. for the Degree 

’dx dy“* u> of AM. 

9. Prove that the value of the definite multiple in- Group m 
tegral 



where x„ x, . . x n admit of all possible values consistent 
with the assumption that l(X,-\-l,x, , , lies 

within given constant limits, will be expressed by 
the formula 


V=(_l)*- 


r 

raj 




where a=h?a— and / (o-)=0 when o 

transcends the limits of 

10. Mabing iu the above n=\, i=&, 7i=l, and 
1 5 


f show that we obtain a result vir- 

tually involving the reduction of elliptic integrals of the 
first order. 

11. State some of the different grounds which exist 
for assigning to the function which expresses the law 
of facility of error in the theory of astronomical obser- 
vations, the form ce — and determine the necessary 
value of c. 

12. Deduce from this law the method of least squares, 
and apply it to deduce the values of v and y from the 
equations 


*-fjo=4 
2*+3y=7 
4x — y=10. 


24 th September, 1856, 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner, G- Johnstone 
Stoneg, a.m. 

1. If the molecules of a finid within a closed space 
repel each other inversely as the square of the distance, 
show that the entire fluid will arrange itself over the 
surface. 

2. Reduce the determination of the attraction of an 
uniform ellipsoid on an external point to a simpler pro- 
blem. 

3. If a rare atmosphere surround a centre of force 
attracting inversly as the square of the distance, and 
rotate round an axis passing through this centre; inves- 
tigate the maximum ratio which the axes of its surface 
can bear to one another. 

4. The end of a string coiled round an uniform cylin- 
der is attached to the top of an inclined plane, and the 
cylinder is allowed to roll down in obedience to gravity ; 
investigate the tension of the string during the motion, 
neglecting friction, rigidity, &c. 

5. Find at what point, in what direction, and with 
what velocity, a perfectly elastic body of the same mass 
as the moon should strike her to arrest at once her 
motions of revolution and of rotation, supposing the 
surface of the moon to he perfectly rough. 

6. Show that there is always a loss of vis-viva by 
impact. What is the work usually done by the vis-viva 
thus lost? 

7. Describe, without entering into details, the method 
by which the three fundamental equations for the rota- 
tion of a solid round a fixed point are deduced. 

B (C— A) >y+M. 

C*= (A_B) m +N. 

8. Define Poinsot’s central axis of moments, and 
determine its position. 

B 
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9. Calculate the radius of gyration of a given ellip- 
soid of uniform density round one of its principal ai.es. 

10. Invest! .-ate the motion in a vacuum of an uniform 
bar, 8 inches fins’, struck upwards while lying horizon- 
tally by a blow,; he moment of which round the centre 
of the "bar is given, and which strikes it at a point 2 
inches front one end. 

1 1 . If any number of particles mutually attract, with 
forces varying directly as the distance, prove that each 
will describe an elliptic orb't. . 

12. Show how far the principle of areas, and the 
principle of vis-civa, help us to the solution of dynamical 
questions, and to what classes of questions they are 
respectively applicable. 


24 th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 


Mixed Mathematics. — Examiner, G. Johnstone 
Stoney, a.m. 


1. Enumerate the steps of the process by which the 
mean density of the sun has been determined. 

2. Show that the mean distance and periodic time of 
the moon are both increased by the sun’s disturbing 

3. In working out the lunar theory to the second 
order, state what terms of a higher order must be re- 
tained, and why. 

4. Write down the term in the expansion of the 
moon's longitude which expresses that her orbit has an 
apsidnl motion, and describe how this term arises in the 
investigation. 

5. Prove that, going to the second order, the centre 
of gravity of the earth and moon describes an elliptic 
orbit in a fixed plane. 

6. Show that, on the hypothesis of a circular orbit, 
the motion of the moon’s nodes is given by the equa- 

3 m*. (M-S) . A. <M-N) . .in. (S-N) 

where S, M, and N, are respectively the longitudes of 
the sun, the moon, and of the ascending node of the 
moon’s orbit. 

7 . Investigate the conditions for correcting the chro- 
matic dispersions of the first and second orders by three 
lenses in contact. 

8. Show upon what principles spherical aberration 
may be reduced in compound arrangements of lenses. 

. 9- Investigate equations, the solution of which would 

S ve the illumination of a point on the moon’s disk in 
e earth’s penumbra in terms of its distance from the 
axis of the shadow. 

10. Prove the fundamental equation for the pressure 
of the atmosphere — 

dp_ tjr 3 dz 

. vv Q . p , i -( I + a0 ) (’+*)* 
m which 0 is the temperature and z the height of the 
stratum whose pressure is p, and r is the radius of the 


1 J. Prove the common formula! for determining th 
position of the centre of pressure on a plane area. 

12. Show from Amphere’s theory of Electricitv tha 
the external action of a closed electric current is th 
same as thatof a thin uniform magnetic stratum boundei 
by the current. 


Physics— Examiner, (?. Johnstone Stoney, a, 

1. Describe a method by which the ratio of the e 
trie tensions of two voltaic cells maybe determined. 

-. Describe some method by which the velocity of 
electric current has been sought, and explain the w 
differences in the resuits which have been obtained. 

d. State Faradays law for electro-chemical decc 
positions, and its limitations. 

4. Describe the sine and tangent galvanometers i 
prove the laws of their action. *““°meters, ( 


5. State what you known of the influence of tempe- 
rature on the magnetism of bodies. 

6. Two equal conducting spheres, very unequally 
charged with the same kind of electricity, attract each 
other at one distance, and repel at another ; whereas, if 
the charge be of different kinds of electricity, they 
always attract. Explain this difference in the mode of 
action. 

7. Mention as many ways as you recollect in which 
the velocity of light has been determined by observation 
or experiment. 

8. State the usual law for the absorption of light by 
coloured media, and mention any exceptions which occur 
to you. 

9. What evidence have we that the direction of the 
vibration of light is perpendicular to the plane of 
polarization ? 

10. Describe the saccharimeter, and state the prin- 
ciples upon which it is constructed. 

11. Enumerate the main points of resemblance be- 
tween light and radiant heat. 

12. Explain the formation of ice which occasionally 
takes place at the bottom of rivers. 

13. By what experiments has it been shown that 
there is a limit of temperature below which some liquids 
will not evaporate. 

14. The hand may be placed with impunity in a jet 
of steam from a high-pressure boiler. How do you 
account for this ? 

15. By what arrangements has water been frozen 
within a red-hot vessel ? 


25th September, 1856, 2 o' clock, p.m. 

Chemistry — Examiner, J. Blyth, m.d. 

1. Give the composition, in volume and in equiva- 
lents, of binoxide of nitrogen, carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

2. Give, in symbols, the preparation of carbonic oxide 
from ferrocyanide of potassium. 

3.. Give some of the reasons for the formula! proposed 
for silicic acid, viz., SiO s , and Si0 3 . 

4. What is the nature of a double salt? Why do 
sulphates of lime, magnesia, and zino not combine to 
form double salts ? 

5. Give the preparation and properties of hyposul- 
phite of soda. 

, 6. What is the process for obtaining metallic alumi- 
nium ? Give its properties. 

. 7. Salts of silver, peroxide of mercury, antimony, 
zinc, and aluminium, are in the same solution ; how would 
you separate them from each other. Apply the charac- 
teristic reagents of each. 

8. What is the nature of a mordant ? Mention some 
of those most commonly used ? 

9. What part do the salts of the two oxides of tin 
play in dyeing. 

10. How is tin separated from its ores ? 

.11. Explain , the qualitative mode of determining 
nitrogen By weight in an organic substance, by ascer- 
taining the relative volumes of carbonic acid and nitro- 
gen produced by combustion. 

12. Explain the generally received theory of the 
tormation of ether from alcohol. 

13. Calculate the formula of acetate of silver from the 
following data : — 

C = 14-37 

H = 1-80 

O = 14-37 

AgO = 69-46 


Ag = 108 

1 4. When the atomic weight of an organic substance 
cannot be directly ascertained, the determination of its 
vapour density serves as a control for the formula 
deduced from analysis : explain this. 
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26th September, 1856, 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Botany. — Examiner, Dr. Melville. 

1. Enumerate the various causes which give rise to 
irregularity in flowers, and illustrate by reference to 
the phenomena of development and malformation. 

2. State the arguments that may be advanced in 
favour of the view that the Gamopetala are higher than 
the Dialypetala; and, also mention the gamopetalous 
family entitled to the highest rank. 

3. Enumerate the types and sub-types of the Crypto- 
gamia, and state their principal characteristics. 

4. Describe the plants on the table in technical 

5. State the arguments for and against the doctrine 
of specific centres. 

Zoology. 

1. Affix the same numbers to the homologous parts of 
the vertebra on the table. 

2. State the general plan of embryonic development 
in the various types of Invertebrata. 

3. Refer the specimens on the table to their respec- 
tive orders. 

4. Point out the distinctive characteristics of man. 

5. State the arguments in favour of the specific unity 
of the human race ; enumerate the varieties of man, and 
trace their distribution. 


2 6th September, 1856, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. 
Examiner, J. Beete Jukes, m.a., f.r.s. 

1. What are the principal physical characters of 
minerals ? 

2. State the crystalline system, and chemical formula 
of the following minerals : — albite, labradorite, scapolite 
mesotype stilbite or any other zeolite, hornhlenae or 
augite, epidote, spinel, calamine, blende, galena, mala- 
chite. 

3. What family of minerals is that, of which some 


variety is an almost invariable ingredient of igneous Appendix H. 
rocks ; mention the principal species of that family. — — 

4. Igneous rocks may be divided into those which Examination 
have consolidated at great depths, and those cooled at, 

or near the surface ; arrange the most common varieties G .' u ' T _ 
of igneous rock under these two heads, and state whut ^ 
conclusion you should arrive at from finding granite now 
at the surface of the earth, as to the former condition of 
that surface, and the changes it has undergone. 

5. Why is it that, in casting our eyes over the pro- 
ducts of past geological time, we can arrive at more 
certain conclusions as to the relative age of any mass of 
stratified rock, from the examination of its organic 
remains than that of its lithological structure ? 

6. Arrange the following fossils, in regular order of 
succession, under the head of their respective forma- 

Ammonites Jason. 

Cardium porulosum. 

Ananchytes ovatus. 

Unio Valdensis. 

Trigonia gibbosa. 

Oldhamia antiqua. 

Fusus contrarius. 

Lima gigantea. 

Euomphalus pentangulatus. 

Append to each, also, the name of the great subdivision 
of the animal or vegetable kingdom to which it be- 
longs. 

7. Under what circumstances are mineral veins found 
to occur, and what do you suppose to be their origin and 
mode of formation ? 

8. Give an account of Elie de Beaumont's theory of 
the elevation of mountain chains, with your opinion 
respecting its merits and its truth. 

9. Give a sketch of the physical geography of the 
British Islands, France, Spain, North or South America, 

India, Australia, or any other large country you may 
select, describing its latitude and longitude, its principal 
mountains, with the height of their summits, its prin- 
cipal rivers, prevailing winds, general direction of the 
currents of the neighbouring seas, irs wet or dry seasons, 
and the general character of its climate and its soil. 


Phacops caudatus. 
Megalodon cucullatus. 
Pentaineru3 Knightii. 
Productus semreticulatus. 
Spirifer glaber 
I Hippopodium ponderosum. 
Stigmaria ficoides. 
Venericardia planicosta. 


EXAMINATION FOR 
16tA September, 1856, 10 o’clock, a.m-. 

Latin. — Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, m.a. 
Translate any two of the following extracts : — 
Virgil — ADneld, Book II. 

Limen erat caecaeque fores et pervius usus 
Tectorum inter se Priami, postesque relicti 
A tergo, infelix qua se, dum regna manebant, 

Saepius Andromache ferre incomitata solebat 
Ad soceros, et avo puerum Astyanacta trahebat. 
Evado ad summi fastigia culmmis, unde _ 

Tela manu miseri iactabant irrita Teucri. 

Turrim in praecipiti stantem summisque sub astra 
Eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia videri 
Et Danaum solitae naves et Achaia castra ; 

Aggressi ferro circum, qua summa labantes 
Iuncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus aids 
Sedibus impulimusque. 

Virgil — JEneid, Book V. 

Inde, ubi clara dedit sonitum tuba, finibus omnes, 
Haud mora, prosiluere suis ; ferit aethera clamor 
Nauticus, adductis spumant freta versa lacertis. 
Infindunt pariter sulcos, totumque dehiscit 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus aequor. 

Non tarn praecipites biiugo certamine campum 
Corripuere ruuntque effusi carcere currus. 


THE DEGREE OF A.B. 

Nec sic immissis aurigae undantia lora 
Goncussere iugis proniq\;e in verbera pendent. 

Turn plausu fremituque virflm studiisque faventum 
Consonat omne nemus, vocemque inclusa volutant 
Litora, pulsati colles clamore resultant. 

Horace — Satires. 

Iamque dies aderat, nil cum procedere lintrem. 
Sentimus, donee cerebrosus prosilit unus 
Ac mulne nautaeque caput lumbosque saligno 
Fuste dolat: quarta vix demum exponimur hora. 
Ora manusque tua lavimus, Feronia,.lympha; 

Millia turn pransi tria repimus atque subimus 
Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur. 

Hue venturus erat Maecenas optimus atque 
Cocceius, missi magnis de rebus uterque 
Legati, aversos solid componere amicos. 

Hie oculis ego nigra meis collyria lippus 
Iflinere . . . interea Maecenas advenit atque 
Cocceius, Capitoque siinul Fonteius, ad unguem 
Factus homo, Antoni, non ut magis alter, amicus 

Horace — Ars Poetica. 

CJt gratas inter mensas symphonia discors 
Et crassum unguentum et Sardo cum melle papaver 
Offendunt, poterat duci quia coena sine istis : 

Sic animis natum inventumque poenia iuvandis, 

Si paulum summo decessit, vergit ad imum. 


Exa m i n ation 
for the Degree 
of AB. 

Group A. 
(compulsory). 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


Appendix II. Ludero quinescit, campestribus abstinet armis, 

Indoctusque pilae discive trochive quiescit, 

Examination s pi ssae risum tollant inipune coronae : 
of AB. 1 * 8 "* Q'“ nescit versus taaien audet fingere. Quidni? 

' Liber et ingenuus, praesertim census equestrem 

Summam nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 

" ' Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva, 

Id tibi iudicium est, ea mens. 

Sallust — Catiline. 

Igitur his genus, aetas, eloquentia prope aequalia 
fuere ; magnitude) anioii par, item gloria, sed alia alii. 
Caesar beneficiis atque munificentia magnus habebatur, 
integritate vitae Cato. Iile mansuetudine et miseri- 
cordia clarus fictus, buic severitas dignitatem addiderat. 
Caesar daudo, sublevando, ignoscendo, Cato nihil lar- 
giundo gloriam adeptus est. In altero miseris perfugium 
erat, in altero maiis pernicies ; illius facilitas, huius con- 
stantia laudabutur. Postremo Caesar in animum 
induxerat Jaborare, vigilare ; negotiis amicorum intentus 
sua ntglegere, nihil denegare, quod dono dignum'esset ; 
sibi magnum imperium, exercitum, novum bellum exop- 
tabat, ubi virtus enitescere posset. 

Terence — Adelphi. 

Sy. Tace, egomet eonveniam jamipsum : cupide accipiat 
faxo, atque etiam 

Bene dicat secum esse actum. Quid istuc, Sannio, est, 
quid te audio 

Cum hero nescio quid concertasse ? Sa. nunquam vidi 
iniquius 

Concert ationem comparatam, quam quae hodie inter nos 
fuit : 

Ego vapulando, ille verberando, usque ambo defessi 
sumus. 

Sy. Tua culpa. Sa. quid agerem? Sy. adolescent! 
morem gestum oportuit. 

Sa. Qui potui melius, qui hodie usque os praebui? Sy. 
age, seis quid loquar ? 

P (cuniam in loco negligere, maximum interdum est 
lucrum. Sa. hui ! 

Sy. Metuisti, si nunc de tuo jure concessisses paululum, 
Atque adoleseenti esses morigeratus, hominum homo 
stultissime, 

Xenon tibi istuc foeneraret? Sa. .Ego spem pretio 
non emo. 

Sy. Xunquam rem facies : abi, nescis inescare homines, 
Sannio. 


Tebexce — Phormio. 

Ph. Itane patrisais conspectum veritum hinc abiisse? 
Ge. admodum. 

Pit. Fhanium relictam solam ? Ge. sic. Ph. etiratum 
senem : 

Ge. Oppidb. Ph. ad te summa solum, Phormio, rerum 
redit : 

Title hoc intristi ; tibi omne est exedendum : accingere. 
Ge. Obsecro te. Ph. si rogitabit. Ge. in te spes est. 
J’n. eccere, 

Q Ce fub?en1 et? ^ ^ impU,isd ’ ^ slc opinor. 

Ph • Ccdo senem : jam instructa sunt mihi incorde con- 
siha omnia. 

Ge, Quid ages ? Ph. quid vis ? nisi uti raaneat Pha- 
nium ; atque ex cumine hoc 
A Mnt°" em eripiam5 at 1 uein me omnem iramderivem 

^Phormio f0rtIS ’ ° tqUe amicus! ver “ m ho ° saepe, 
' t ^° r ’ a ^ 6 ' Staec f ort ‘ tu< lo in nervum erumpat denique. 
Non iu est : factum est periclum ; jam pedum visa est 


Cicero — Orat. I., in Catixinam. 

. Ii f co n" osce tandem mecura noctem illam snperiorem • 
mm lntelliges multo me vigUare acrius ad salutemquam 
te ad perniciem reipubhcae. Dice te priore nocte 


venisse inter falcarios — non again obscure — in M. 
Laecae domum : convenisse eodem complures eiusdem 
amentiae scelerisque socios. Num negare audes ? quid 
taces ? convincam, si negas. Video enim hie in senatu 
quosdara, qui tecum una fuerunt. 0 di immortales! 
ubinam gentium sumus ? quam rem publicam habetnus ? 
in qua urbe vivimus ? Hie, hie sunt, in nostro nuraero, 
patres conscripti, in hoe orbis terrae sanctissimo gravis- 
simoque consilio, qui de nostro omnium interitu, qui de 
huius urbis atque adeo de orbis terravum exitio cogitent. 


Tacitus — Agricola. 

Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, utsapientibus placet, 
non cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae, placide 
quiescas, nosque domura luam ab infirmo desiderio et 
muliebribus lamentis ad contemplationem virtutum 
tuaram voces, quas neque lugeri neque plangi fas est. 
admiratione te potius et iramortalibus laudibus et, si 
natura suppedidet, imitando colamus. is verus honos, 
ea coniunctissimi cuiusque pietas : id filiae quoque 
uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam 
venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum revolvant, 
formamque ac figuram animi magis qitam corporis com- 
plectantur, non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus 
quae marmore nut aere finguntur : sed ut vultus homi- 
num, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac mortalia sunt, 
forma mentis aeterna, quamtenere et exprimere non per 
alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis. 


Tacitus — Germania. 

Vetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevorum Semnones 
memorant. fides antiquitatis religione firmatur. stato 
tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et prisca formidine 
sacram omnes eiusdem sanguinis populi legationibus 
coeunt, caesoque publics bomine celebrant barbare ritus 
horrenda primordia. est et alia luco reverentia. nemo 
nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut minor et potestatem 
numinis prae se ferens. si forte prolapsus est, attolli 
et msurgere baud licitum : per humum evolvuntur. 
eoque omnis superstitio respicit, tamquam inde initia 
gentis, ibi regnator omnium deus, cetera subiocta atque 
parentia,^ adicit auctoritatcm fortuna Semnonum : cen- 
riim pagis habitant ; magnoque corpore eflicitur, ut se 
ouevorum caput credant. 


1. Write short explanatory notes on the passages 
which you have translated. 

2. Give the principal parts of the verbs caedo, seco, 
rumpo, lavo, jungo, scindo, gaudeo, also the comparative 
and superlative degrees of the adjectives, dives, exterus, 
dexter, nequam. 

3. Draw a map of that part of Africa which was 
mown to the Romans. 


m ... . , viib ^onsuiusion ot aervius 

J-uluus, with references to the authors from whom we 
derive our knowledge of this subject. 

5. Explain the Choriambic metres used by Horace. 
i i, 1 ' 1 , 1 ? the ™ llowin g passage, with the quantity of 
each syllable marked 1 J 

Rein publicam, Quirites, vitamque omnium vestrum, 
ona, ortunas, con luges, liberosque vestros atque hoc 
aormcilmm clanssimi imperii, fortunatissimam pulcher- 
rimamque urbem hodierno die deorum immortalium 
summo erga vos amore, laboribus, consiliis, periculis meis 
a, uma atque ferro ac paene cx faucibus fati erept&m 
et vob.s conservatam ac restitutam videtis. 
iranslate into Latin prose 

ninwT,”!”” d *'™ n * ; * nd "» the was legin- 
A? ' nt0 “«*'■> order and tranquillity, the 
E“,f lhe P " lkl ™ fell upon tha roar, and the signal 
g '”" 10 lI >* %1« ™ed troops. The 
“™»g uue another, as before, tvith their 

™iuri^7 d ” * of tllB ” s “ a « s > t 11 ' e” 6 ”! 

ZS Z S £ 7“ "t‘ r - Th ' adrancing 

Srj" lh ^ ll « fiver was seen, and Antonin? 

tarried', he^aW^^ 
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1 6th September, 1856, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Greek Examiner, William Nesbitt, A.M. 

Translate any two of the following passages, and 
write answers to the questions appended to the pas- 
sages you select: — 

1. Homer — Iliad, iv., 422-445. 
dig S' 8 r* iv ayiaXip iro\vi]X‘i Kv/ict da\aom/g 
opvvr iiraoovrcpov Zefipov far b Kivrioavrog- 
ir&vTip piv rA irpSra Kopvaaerai, abrAp hrena 
Xepo ip priyvvptvov peyaXa /3pipet,-apfi Si r uKpag 
Kvprov tov KopvQovTcu, Airo 7T7VH S’ a\bg &xvi\v 
dig t6t iiraccvrtpoi Aavautv k'lvvvto ipaXayyeg 
vuXepiug iroXtpSvSe. niXeve St olatv 'iKaarog 
byepovuv oi S' aXXoi cigt/v Xaav — oiiSe Ktv Aaitjg 

rotraov Xaov tma&tu t%ovr‘ iv onjOtoiv avSijv 

tnyy SuStoreg aypavTopag' apfi St iraatv 
rebyia JroiKiX’ ibapire, ru e'tpivoi ionxoiovTO. 

Tpfieg S', Hot’ bug iroXvirapovog tivSpSg iv abXy 
pvpiai ioTi)Ka<nv ApeXySpevai yaXa XivkSv, 

AZvxk pepamXai, aKovovciu Sira apvfiv, 
fig Tpwwv a\aXi]TOQ Seva orparbv ebpbv Spiupti, 
oh yap ir&vnav ijtv bpug Opdog ovo‘ ia yijpvg, 

AXXa yXGao" ipepucro, ttoXvkXtjtoi S' laav AvSpeg. 

Sipae Si Tobg piv "Api/g, rofig Si yXavKtbirtg 'AOijvij, 

Suftig t i )Si tp&fiog Kai fptg Aporov pepavXa, 

Apeog avSpotpSvoto KatnyviiTij irapt) re, 
ij r SXtyrj piv irpuTa KOpvaonai, air ip Ivina 
obpavip lorijptfe ie.!pij k at liri xBovi flalvei. 
ij otpiv Kai rare vitnag bpoiiov !p/3a\e pkaatp 
tpXOfitvi i Rad’ o/uXov, bpkXXavaa arSvov avSp&v. 

, (a)* Parse the words SetStoreg, elpivoi, pepanuu, 
op&pu, JipoE. ( 6 ) Explain and derive the words eirao- 
ovrepov, vuXepei og, tiZi} X tg, iroXvirapovog, aporov. (c) To 
what use has Virgil toned Homer’s description of epig? 

2. Herodotus, L, 32. 

Ovtiv oi v, tS Kpotoe, irav tart avdpuirog ovptpopij. 
’Epoi Si ov sal vXovr leiv piv plya ipalveai, sal fiaoiXevg 
elvai iroXXGv avdpbnruiv Igetvo Se ro etped pe, oust o ire 
eyu Xiyii), irplv civ reXevrr/oavra KaXwg ritv aid va 
irbOupai. Oil yap to i b peya irXovoiog paXXov tov eir 
ypipr/v e X ovrog bXpiiirepig eon, el pi) oi rv X ri iirloiroiro 
iravra KuXa e X ovra reXevrijoai el tov (3tov, UoXXol 
pev yap ZcutXovtoi avdpdimvv, AvoXfitol elof iroXXol Si 
perphog i X ovreg /3iou, evTv X hg. '0 piv Sij plya vXov- 
oiog, avoXpiog Se, Svoloi vpoe X u tov eirv X cog povvoim" 
olrog Si, rov irX ovoiov sal avoXpiov ttoXXoXoi. '0 piv, 
emdvplTjv eKTeXeoai, jeal arijv peyaXrjv Trpoemoovoav 
eveixai SwarSiTepog' b Se, roiriSe •Kpoeyjei eseivov' arr/v 
pev sal exidvpttjv obi: opoloig Svvarog exelvip iv cheat, 
ravra Se f; evrv X tT) oi inrepvKec airtipog Se eon, Hvovoog, 
U7rudr/s kokCiv, eviratg, evctSi'ig. Ei Se irpbg Tovrotct eti 
reXevrfioei tov fiiov cv, ovrog ixeivog rov ov fjjreig - oX/3tog 
KeitXijodat &^i6g eon • irplv S’ av rekevriiay, httayietv, 
pride KaXeetv gut bX/3tov, aXX’ eiirvyia. T a iravra pev 
wv ravra ovXXa(3e ~iv &vdptairov iovra. clSvvurov eon, 
Horrep x&pr) ovSepia earapceei iravra iwvrfj Tape X ovoa, 
aXXa itXXo piv e X et, erepov Si ImSeerac i) Si av ra 
irXeloru e X p, apiorr) avrjj' fig Se eat dvdpeiirov odpa tv 
ovSev avrapseg core rb piv yap e X et, etXXov Si evSeig 
eotC og S’ av avriSv irXeiora e X o>v St areXltj, eat eiretra 
reXevrfiori ei X aploTu>g tov (iiav, olrog irap’ epo 1 ro olvopa 
rovro, tS fiaotXev, SteatSg eon fipeoQat. Ukottuiv Si X pi ) 
iravrbg X pi)paTog n)v TeXevTtjv crj dirof3fioerat. HoXXoXoi 
yap Sij virnSetjag oX/3ov b 0eog, irpo/j(3lZovg dverpexpe. 

Turn into Attic Greek from E2 Si irpog tovtoioi 
to the end. (b) Give the voice, mood, and tense of the 
words irvdaipai, iirlairotTO, evehcat, cirto X cciv. ( c ) Ex- 
plain the constructions ei pb ol Tv X r) eirioxotro iravra 
KaXa e X ovra k. t. X. — perpitvg e X ovreg filov — irpiv S’ 
ay ^ l p'* VT, 'l a V> exto X eetv — ovrog SUaibg ion tjiepeodai — 
Tpoppl£ovg avcTpeipe. 


3. iEscHELus — ^P rometheus Vinctcs, 307-329. 

opfi, ITpo/tijSfu, Kai irapatvleai ye trot 
BsXoi rii Xtpora, eotirep ovn rrotKtXrp. 
yiyvuoKe trail rov, Kai ptduppoeai rpoirovg 
vtovg ■ veog yup Kai rvpavvog iv Qtotg. 
ti o' Si St rpaxtXg Kai reBriypevovg Xoyovg 
piling, nix' [lv aov Kai paxpav bvuripa 
Baniuv kXvoi Z tig, Stare trot tov vvv x°Xov 
irapovra poxBtov iratSu'iv tlvai Soki'iv. 

AXX’, Si raXaiirup', fig t^itg ipyAg uipeg, 

Him Si tSvSe irtipuTtvv AxaXXayAg. 

Apxai’ tvoig trot paivopai Xeyeiv race 
ToiaiiTa fttvroi n'/g iiyav vipnyopav 
yXwtrtnjc, UpopijOtv, rAirlxupa yiyvtrat. 

irpbg to I g vapovot 5 AXXa irpooXapflv OeXtig. 
oIirovv ipol ye xp&pevog StSaoK&Xtp 
irpbg Kevrpa kSXov iKrtvttg, opSv ori 
rpaxlc pbvapxog ovo' bircABvvog spare t. 

Kai vvv iyoi piv elpi Kai irapAoopai 


Append ix II. 

Examination 
for the Degree 
of A.B. 

Group A. 
(compulsory). 


oi S’ j jovxaZe, pt/S’ ayav Xafipooropu. 
ij OVK oi off aKpifSSg, Sv xepioaoppuiv, 8rt 
yXuoay paralp Ztipla rrpotrrpi'^trat. 

(a) Explain and derive the words XJitrra, Tairi X eipa, 
vxevdvvog, XafUpooropet, ircptoirofpojv. ( b ) Illustrate by 
parallels the phrases peddppooat rpbirovg, apyaiu Xeyeiv, 
irpog Kevrpa kGXov EKreveig. ( c ) Explain the use of gat 
in the sentence veog yap gal rvpavvog iv deoig. 


4. Euritides — Medea, 522-546. 

StX p\ dig tot kc, pij kokov pvvat Xeyeiv, 

AXX’ fitrre vabg k eovbv olaKoarpotjiov 
UKpotat Xahpovg KpaoTeStug birEKSpaptiv 
rijv oijv arbpapyoi’, S> yvvat, yXtaaaaXyiav. 
iyoi S’ , iiretSij gat Xt av rrvpyolg xdptv, 

Kvirptv voplZto rijg Ipijg vavaXt/piag 
Olbretpav tivai Be wv re KAvOpiiiiruiv uovij v. 
ooi S' eon piv vovg Xeirrog, AXX ' iirbpBovog 
XSyog SteXBiiv, dig "Eptug o' ijvdyRaae 
rdijotg A/jvKTOig robpbv bccGoat ekpag. 

AXX’ ovk uKpi0Sg abra Bi/oopai Xiav 
'dirt] yap ovv Gvijcag, oil gagfig t yet, 
peiZoi Si ptvrot rijg ipijg tnorqpiag 
eiAij^ag t; StSaiKag. dig tyiii tfpaata. 
irpSrov piv 'EXXdo' Avri papfiapov \6ovbg 
yaiav KaraiKeXg, Kai Steijv lirurraoat, 
vbpotg re xpijoBat, pi) irpog iaxvog xdptv. 
iravreg Si o' yaBovr' ov aav "EWtjveg aotfijv, 

Kai SSZav iaxee' ‘‘ Se yijg tir" laxarotg 
opotaiv tpKUg, oiig Av ijv XSyog ohBev. 
eii) S' Ipotye pyre xpvobg Iv Sopotg, 
pyr' 'Op^lug KaXXiov bpvtjoai peXog 
ei pi) 'irtaripog ?) rux’l yivoni pot. 

Tooaura ptvrot rfiv Ipwv irovtov iript 
IXeS' 4 aptXXav yap ob rrpoSOijKflg XSyuv. 

(a) Parse the words t/ivvat, inregS papeiv, &vi)oag, 
irpovdquag. (b) Give the rule for accentuating words 
joined together by crasis. (c) Explain aud derive the 
words oluKoorpitfiov, orbpapyog, yXutooaXyla, irvpydig. 
(d) Explain the metaphor involved in dgpoi n Xahpovg 
KpaairiSotg lireKSpapeXv. (e) Trace the connexion in 
the sentence trot S’ eon .... iepug. 


5. Xenophon — Anabasis, iii., 4, 19-23. 

"Ev0a Si) ol TXXjjveg eyvooav on irXalotov looirXevpov 
irovijpa ra£tg eti), iroXepiiuiv hropevoiv. ’Avdygjj yap eoriv, 
ijv fiiv ovyKvirrrj ru g/para rov irXatolov, i) oSov orevoi- 
repag ovor/g ij bpetov avayKaZivnav i) ye<pvpag,eK&Xi[ieoQat 
rov g birXirag gat iropeveodat irovbpoig, St pa piv iriefape- 
vov g, &pa Si gat raparropevovg • wore ovo X pi]orovg elvai 
tivdygjj dr&KTOvg ovrog. Srav S’ al Siao X rj ra Kepara, 
avaygjj Siaoiraodiu rovg rire iK&Xifiopevovg gal gevov 
yiveodai to peaov tu iv gepdrwv gat ddvpeiv rovg ravra 
irao X ovrag, ribv iroXepttvv eiropevivv. gal birire Sloe 
yerpvpav Stufialvetv Ij tiXXijv nra Sutpaoiv, eoirevSev 
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AmronH. Macros flovXoptvoe pfloccu wpAroc' «« evenderov 
_ — — ' ii ravfla roTc xoXtaioic. irel Ce raiira lyvuaav oi orpa- 

Exjunination ' . , . . . . . « > » 

for the Decree rijyoi, eroitinav i£ Xo^ous ava txarov Avepae cat Mya- 
of A.B. i-iarnnav xai u\Xw c srerrijKoi'njpae rai dXXoi/s 

‘eMDmisorv) ivufiorapxac- ovroi tt roptvoptvot [pi Xoxayoi], brire 
" piv ovycvTTOt ra Kt'para, vreperov varepot, Hare pi) 
ivoxXnr role tipuat, rare be -apijyov ££<■) Ocv ri iv «ptt- 
ruv. inure Ce cianxoiev a! zXtvpai rov rXatniov, to 
pinny af iSeriprXaoav, ei piv crtviirepov till to cityor, 
Kara Xoxove, ti ce zXarvripov, xara ntvniKoarve, ti ce 
raw nXarv, ear ivupcriae, Hire del ecirXtuv eTvai to 
pitov, ti it cat ital3aiveiv nya Hot uajiaatv i ) yitpvpav, 
ovc iraparrovro, aAX' iv raj pepet oi Xoxayoi litfiaivov 
k ai ti i tov Hot ti rije tiaXayyoc izizaprjoav ovroi. Tovrip 
ru rpdztp iroptvBiioav trraOpeve rirrapae. 


(a) Explain the construction tveziOtrov >]v . role 
ToXepime. (/«) What is the force of av in the phrase 
ro piaov ay He tipzXaimv. (c) Point out the construc- 
tion of rijc $<i\ayyoc, in the last sentence. 


(c) It is not possible that the same person should 

at once know and not know the same thing. 

(d) There is no exhortation so beautiful that It 

cun make, on the very day that they hear it, 
good men out of those who are not good. 

(e) Since Cyrus is dead, there is no one for whose 

sake we should wish to injure the king’s 
country, nor yet desire to kill (the king) 
himself. 

(f) We, after our city had been laid waste by the 

Persians, obtained the first place among the 
Greeks, by fearing and by paying attention 
to our affairs; but when we thought that 
we possessed an invincible power, we were 
within a hair's breadth of being reduced to 
utter slavery. 


nth September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Continental Languages. — Examiner, Professor 
De Vericour. 


G. Lccias — Coakon. 

EPM. ‘E Xniitc, Z Kdpuv, cal itipara, cal avoiai, cal 
ijcordi, icni $t\ap'/vplai, ml ipyal, cal plop, nal ra roi- 
avra. tovtuv Cs h iyvoi a piv kutu {.vvavapepinrai 
abroit, cat SvproXirevtTal y t, vrj &!a, cal to piooe, cal 
I) Cpyii, xal i’ljXorujria, cat &paQta, cal dr op In, cal $iXap- 
yvpia. b qujjoe it, cat iXzioee, vrepavu ztriptvoi, 6 


i vzozriioattv zi 


pdXiora 


O' iXziltC VZtp KlfaXije aluipovptrv <,■/«■/■ ay 
o ir/rai Tie ixiXifintrBai aiiruv, avamaptvoi oiypvrai, 
Ktxnvorac avrooe azaXizovaai ozep cal rov TuvraXov 
earn n&rxpvra oo«c M rov Haro c. l)v o’ arevtorie, 
Karo'S 1 1 cai Xloipae aval tzccXwdoutrac ecaarip rov arpac- 
rov, dip' ov hprijodat ixjpfiifirictv azavrac ic Xcztuv 
vi/pttroiv. iipps mdaze p apa \via riva Karaj3alvovTa iij>' 
icaoTOv azb ruv a'rpamov ; XAP. 'Opii raw Ximov 
tcitera vi\ua inrezXtypivov yt ra iroXXft tovto piv 
ictira Astra cs a.XXu. EPM. Eiciirwc, Z ropOptv • 
iipaprai yap ictira piv, iiro tovtov tpovtvOijvai' rainy 
H, irr SXXou" Kid eXi/povopiitral ye tovtov piv ixtlvov, 
orov itv ?; pieporepov ro vijpa' ecetvov oi aS tovtov 
roiivct yap ri i; IxnrXonj SijXoi. op^c S’ o5r hrb Ximov 
Kpepapiveve us-avrac ; cal oSroc piv ivaoraoBek dva 
periapde it rri, cal pirk piepby mraneiriov aroppayivroe 
rou Xivov, irucav pt)cin dvrixp rpbe to fiapoc, peyav 
rov Copor ipyaotrai. ovto e Ss oXtyov aro yije alupoii- 
pevoc, t/v ml zi<rp, Ktioerai,' piyi S cal rote 

ytiraoiy sfacovofisvroc row maparae- 

Ja i P arse the words veropivot, dvamipevoi, cexi/virae 
e.paprai, Kpepapivove, dzoppayivroe. (5) Explain the 
tormation ot adverbs ending in i, as dd-o^ij ri. (c) Why 
is eXijpotopijoai construed with a genitive case. ' 1 2 3 * 

1. (a) Mention the leading dialects in Greek, and 
name some of the writers in each. 

(5) What is the earliest authenticated date in 
Grecian history? 

(c) Enumerate the great divisions of Greek litera- 
ture, and give, approximately, the date of the 
rise of each. 

2. (a) What were the original person-endings of the 
lareefc verb, and whence were they derived? 

(5) Give the forms of the verbs dpt, ( U and 

„ > n in Attic Greek. 

3. Translate into Greek 

(a) He thought that he was wise 

(i) The Lacedemonians having ordered hvo sta- 

SL1S. °® r,d w ” f Of 


Translate into English : — 

Visilez Smyrne, Constantinople, la Syvie, le Liban ; 
entrez dans les monasthres, dans les hospices, dans les 
temples, dans les maisons d’dducation des deux sexes 
dirigds par des homines et par des femmes de tous les 
ordres monastiques qui so consacrent au soulagement 
des infirmitds hnmaines on h l’enseignement religieux, 
depuls les scours de charitd jusqu’aux lazaristes, et de- 
mandez h ces innombi-ahles dtablissements pieux s’il y 
a jamais manque de favour et de protection envers eux 
dans l’empire. Ils vous rdpondront tons en bdnissant 
l’impartiaBtd bienveillante des Ottomans et le nom du 
sultan. 11 n’existo pas de ville en France ou les con- 
sciences et leurs ceuvres soient plus inviolables ct plus 
favorisdes que dans ces capitales, dans ccs villcs, dans 
ces campagnes, au sud et au nord du Liban. Co n’est 
pas lh qu’il faut chereher des martyrs. Toutes les li- 
bertes se tiennent. L’Europden sait trop quelle liberty 
de conscience la Russie apporte i la pointe de scs 
baionnettes h l’Orient et h l’Oecident. 

De Lamauxxne. 

“ La guerre n’est qu’un dtat transitoirc des pouples. 
A mesure que nons avancons ses pretextes chan gent et 
ses justifications se raoralisent. Or, sur cette route de la 
perfectibility il n’y a de ddnouement que la paix, puisqu’il 
nya que la paix qui soil humainc et raisonnable. A 
mesure que nos facultds divines se ddveloppent, les wmes 
tombent do uos mains ; nous commencons pm- donter du 
droit ddgorger nos semhlahles, et nous finissons par 
gdtmr de notre dgarement. Ah ! si nous dtions nds pour 
ces massacres, Dieu n’efit pas mis en nous la conscience 
qui ny attache que le remords, le sentiment moral qni 
tes condamne, et la raison qui les maudit” 

German. 

Translate into English :— L 

“* , “ rt “ s ‘ *“ Smunn %< 

Si T , "SI .*? «»«* «<»«.» Mt 

fcMiWto e«md» 

5 -“»*«« *■■!•««, >« in m II, 

Ti «• nfinibme &u», 

w™« i» iimtergcuiib, 

v,, S T ! l^' e L ik ^ We “bi'iiWB BSnFbiim 

" a ‘ 9 **• “ S * W'< IIMWi 3be,n ifm 
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Sage. StefeS nettne tc(j " cuIfutgefdjicfyHtcfye 91o»ef(ijlif.” "3n 
mettKit cnlturgefcf)ieI)tTidieit giooetlen IjaOe idj bicfcS neue gelb in 
einec sietteidjt iteueu 23eife itvBat jii ntadjcn oetfucljt. @ln Sirfs 
turljifiorifevTjatbiefe SRotteiCcit gefc fjvie&en, beinfte auS fcinen lic&jleit 
©iubien, auS feinen ftanlidjjlen 3itgcnbcrimunmgeu fo untec bee 
§anb f;er»crgeh)acf)fen {tub : leurbe fid) nun biefe §anb jugteicl) 
afS eine JunfHetifrt) geftafteitbe eoueifen, bauit fonnte ntan'3 eiit 
atMticfieS Snfamntentceffen neitnen.” 

W. H. Riehl. 


" SBenn bie Statue seraBfdjeut, fo fycicljt fie e3 taut au«. ©as 
®efdjetf, ba« liicTjt feljn foft, fann nicljt loevbeit, baS ®cfct;6)>f, bad 
falfclj teBt, with frufj jevjtoct. UnfvucIjtBavTeit, fummeiiicljcS 
Safegii, fnifoeitigeS 3erfatten, — baS jtitb il)u {Jtficlje, bie Jfcmt* 
jeicljen itjrev ©trenge. Slur bucctj umnittet6ave gofgeit ftraft fie. 
©a ! <Sef)t unt end; fjec, unb, WaS.'jtvBofctt unb verftudjt i|t, luivb 
euclj in bie Stugen fatten. 3n bee ©titte bed JbtojlevS unb tnt 
©evaufdje bee SBett ftitb taufenb $anbCmtgeti getjeitigt unb geetjet, 
auf benen ifjc gtuct) culjt. Sluf Beguemen iDtufiggang fo gut tine 
auf uBevftcengtc SltBcit, auf Sffiiftfur unb UeBet^uf toie auf Stotlj 
unb tKanget, fietjt fte nut trauvigen Stugen nieber. 3uv SKfipigEeit 
tuft fie : SBatjc fitib afie ifjre SBerljattnifie, unb tuljig atte itjee 
SIBirfungen.” 

GOthe. 

Italian. 

Translate into English : 

Cineinnato trovandosi in villa, ed ai-ando il sno podere, 
ebbe la nuova che, in un urgente bisogno della repub- 
blica, era. stato creato dittatore di Roma ; onde, girati 
gji occhi intorno alle sue coltivazioni, disse sospirando : 
Dunque perderb io il frutto di quest’ anno ! come s’ egli 
stimasse piu quello, che la snprema dignith nella patria. 
E cio non deve far maraviglia ; poiche chi conosce ap- 
pieno i beni ed i piaceri della villa, non pub sopportare 
1’ imbarazzo delle gran signorie e degli amplissimi stati. 
Virgilio disse a quest® proposito : — 

“ 0 troppo fortnnati contadini, 

Se conosceste il ben dc’ vostri campi !” 


II. 

Portatevi bene. — Egli la di cui salute e buona— 

Questa pratica non mi pince — Sictc due capi d’opera. 

Voi compute bene. — Yuol ammogliarsi con una donna 
ignobile. — I rei si tradirono fra i loro. — I re sono 
sempre adulati — Non hanno bci tratti. — E un mio 
paesano — Siete un Contadino ? — Facciamo un po’di 
scandaglio — rSi sono digustati. — E nelle sue tenute.” 


3. Express the French kilogramme of 2-20486 lbs. Appendix II. 

avoirdupois in lbs., oz., and dr. 

4. Distinguish between interest and discount. Find Examination 
the interest of £262 10s. for one year at 5 per cent., ™ r tk®Degree 
and the discount on £262 10s. due one year hence at _ 

5 P““‘- oSXrt. 

5. Solve the equation f — - — 1=8— — , and state 

2 3 5 

distinctly the axioms employed. 

6. The area of a rectangle is 63f yards, and its length 
exceeds its breadth by one yard. Find the length and 
the breadth. 

7. Solve the equations x-\-y= 6, a: 2 -f-y 2 =18i|. On 
what principle is it that the values of * in the above 
system furnish, when taken in another order, the values 
of y ? How might the .equations, considered with re- 
ference to this property, be described ? 

8. What is a logarithm, and in what respect do sys- 
tems of logarithms differ ? Prove that in any system— 

Log. xyz = log. x + log. y log. z. 

Log. x , ‘ = n log. x. 

9. Give the meanings and origins of the words Defi- 
nition, Proposition, Axiom. Mention any axioms which 
you consider as peculiar to geometry, and any which you 
regard as common to geometry and algebra. 

10. Prove, both by geometry and by algebra, that 
the square of a divided line is equal to the squares of its 
parts, together with twice them rectangle. On what 
general principle does the application of algebra to geo- 
metry rest? 

11. Show, geometrically, howto reduce any rectili- 
neal figure to a triangle of equal area. 

12. Similar plane rectilineal figures are as the squares 
of their homologous sides, or of any homologous lines 
involved in their construction. Prove thi3, and state 
on what principle the proposition may he extended to 
curvilineal figures. 

13. By what technical term do we express that two 
lines are not measurable by any common unit ? Prove 
that the side and the diagonal of a square are, lines of 
this description. 

14. Give Euclid’s definition of proportion. Does 
there exist any connexion, and if so, endeavour to ex- 
plain it, between the Euclidean doctrine of proportion 
and the doctrine of limits ? 

15. Prove that in any plane triangle 

2ab 

and show from this formula that the sum of two sides is 
greater, and their difference less, than the third side. 


Translate into French, or Gorman, or Italian : 

I was ever of opinion that the honest man, who mar- 
ried and brought up a large family, did more service 
than he who continued single, and only talked of popu- 
lation. From this motive, I had scarce taken orders a 
year, before I began to think seriously of matrimony 
and choose my wife as she did her wedding gown, not 
for a fine glossy surface but such qualities as would 
wear well. To do her justice, she was a goodnatured, 
notable woman, and as for breeding, there were few 
country ladies who could show more. She could read 
■ any English book without much spelling ; but for pick- 
ling, preserving, and cookery, none could excel her. 
She prided herself also upon being an excellent con- 
triver in housekeeping, though I could never find that 
we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

\fith September , 1856, 10 o’clock , a.m. 
Mathematics. — Examiner, George Boole, ll.d. 

1. Define a fraction. Reduce 34-1, and -5+f of 71, 
to simple fractions. * * S> 

2’ Give the arithmetical definition of proportion, and 
prove that if a:b‘.\c\d, then a 2 4-5 2 :o 2 _ b 2 ' •c 2 +d 2 : 
« 2 m 1 •• i 


22nd September , 1856, 2 o’clock , p.m. 
Mathematics. — Examiner, George Boole, ll.d. 


1 . Solve the simultaneous equations — 


'Syfv 


x+»/x-\-y=a—»/x-\-y 


V«+y=b— \lx+y 

2. Assuming the truth of the binomial theorem when 
the index is a positive integer, prove it when the index 
is a positive fraction. 

3. Explain the genesis of the higher algebraic equa- 
tions from simple equations, and show how the co- 
efficients may be expressed as symmetrical functions of 
the roots. 

4. Deduce an expression for the sine of any angle of 
a triangle in terms of the sides. 

5. Prove that— 

tm. A + ,an. = 


cosec. A-f-cosec. B— 


in. B 


6. Determine the numerical ratio of the area of e 
gular octagon to that of a square inscribed in the s 
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AmsDix II. 17fA September. 1S56, 2 o'clock, port. 

8ftfeSnKi.il Group B.— English Philoiogy and 
of A.B. Criticism. — Emmitwr, Goo. L. Craik, a.m. 

Group B. 

1. Give an accr.nntof one or more of the following 
works noting especially the age, the subject, and the 
general character and more remarkable peculiarities of 
the language : — Layamon's Brut; The Ormnlum; 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle ; Robert de Brun tie’s 
Chronicle; The Visions of Piers Ploughman. 

2. Enumerate the principal poems of Chaucer ; state 
when he lived ; and note the principal respects in which 
his English differs from that of the preceding period, 
and from that of the present day. 

3. Enumerate, in chronological order, the more emi- 
nent English poets since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, mentioning the time in which each lived, and 
describing the general character of his poetry, with 
references to one or mom of his works. 

4. Explain and account for the two senses of the 
word Etymology. 

5. What was the original import of the English sub- 
stantive noun termination ster, as in songster , webster ? 
And what is the explanation of the modern fprms, 
songstress, seamstress ? 

6. What is the explanation of the form children? 

7. What are the changes of import through which the 
forms ge and yon have passed since the Anglo-Saxon 
stage of the language ? 

8. What is one in the expressions, One cannot 
know every thing, and Ao one. can know every thing? 

_ 9* What is the history of the modern English infini- 
tive as formed by the prefix to ? 

10. What was the old distinction, in English, between 
the preterite indicative active and the past participle 
passive of the verb, in eases where they are now the 
same ? 

11. Explain the position of the English language in 
what is commonly called the Indo-European family. 

12. Every candidate will write a short but careful 

essay on one of the following subjects : 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, or Ms House of Fame. 

The poetical genius of Spenser, as exhibited in his 
Faery Queen. 

The principal modern imitations and paraphrases of 
any of the poems of Chaucer. 

The genius and manner of any eminent English poet 
of the present eentuiy. 

Dublin and its environs. 

The English Language, as compared with any other 
language or languages. 


lBtk September, 185G, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Logic. Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

The candidates will confine tlieir attention to one 
question out of each of the following pairs of questions : 
" 1V '° ? bnef of the life of Aristotle. 

Lnihr what circumstances was his philosophy intro- 
duced into Rome ? Through what medium was it com- 

&n KEtoT’ “ > Science, and as an 
Art Explain the remark, that “Reasoning compre- 
heud» inferring and proving.” Enumerate the dislur- 

ss&r* ** "*«•» as; 

Icnak.nndCo.in-e^o'S'sidrS^ 

gns.i’.a.iias'iss 

wSSs s—=k 


ceived system) the predicate of A is never, and that of 
0 always, distributed. Account logically for the com- 
mon remark, that it is difficult to prove a negative. 

C. i. Define Conversion and Opposition. To what 
logical purposes are they subservient? What propo- 
sitions are simply converted ? Convert “ All equilateral 
triangles are equiangular.” Wljat is conversion by 
contraposition (or negation) ? Convert in this way, 
“All tradewinds depend on heat and the hypothetical, 
« If all wages be regulated by the price of food, an 
English labourer will have higher wages than an 
American.” 

ir. Enunciate the law of Contradiction. Why is this 
kind of opposition said to be the most logical ? Give some 
instances of Contrary aud Contradictory terms, and of 
Contrary and Contradictory propositions. In the line, 
“ Dim vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currant 
we have the practical form of a logical error with respect 
to opposition. 

D. i. What is the fundamental principle of reasoning, 
according to Whatdy ? What, according to Mill ? Does 
the difference seem to you essential ? Define a Sorites. 
How must the Dictum be extended so as to include this 
form of reasoning? Why can there be only one nega- 
tive premise in a sorites ? How is the sorites reduced 
to a series of syllogisms ? Determine the number of the 
syllogisms. 

n. Show that 0 cannot be a premise in the first, or 
fourth, Figure: that the second proves only negatives ; 
and the third, only particulars. It has been remarked 
that a great part of the reasoning in Butler’s Analogy 
may be exhibited in the third figure: without any 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the book, what may 
yon infer from this as to the argumentative process ? 

E. i. a. “I am not of the mind of those speculators,” 
said Burke, “ who seem assured that all states have the 
same period of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, that 
are found in individuals. Parallels of this sort rather 
furnish similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than supply 
analogies from whence to reason. The objects which 
are attempted to be forced into an analogy are not found 
in the same classes of existence. Individuals arc phy- 
sical beings— commonwealths are not physical but moral 
essences.” State, in syllogistic form, the above instance 
of fallacious analogical inference (and also Burke’s refu- 
tation), specifying the Figure, Mood, and Reduct. 

b. “ It is fit, before I leave this subject, to take notice 
of one manifest mistake in the rules of syllogisms, viz., 
ffiat no syllogistic reasoning can be right and conclusive 
but what has, at least, one general proposition in it. As 
if wo could not reason, and have knowledge, about par- 
ticulars : whereas, in truth, thematterrightly considered, 
the immediate object of all our reasoning and knowledge, 
is nothing but particulars. Every man’s reasoning and 
knowledge is only about the ideas existing in his own 
mmd, which are truly, every one of them, particular ex- 
istences ; —{Locke). Show that Locke hero confounds 
Propositions mill lingula, ; and distinguish 
uiem. How are singular propositions treated in logic 
in reference to quantity, and why ? 

n. State the legitimate, and the fallacious modes of 
f C m Hypothetic* 1 syllogisms. A single rational 
Consequence exposes the invalidity 
iff •"‘5“', “ worth, of being eulti- 

regarded us infallible : but lie is 
¥*”■. therefore, » not worth, of doing eulti- 
SredfJT, the Mac,. Can Hypothetical* be 
appoa/v Categorical* ? In what form would tiro, then 

How is Probable evidence 
ffSS from Demonstrative f What 

cuStSl ?" Mm certainty ? Define Cir- 
DoTlfS ?tul point out it! logical defect. 

vaEf of eomputing tho eollectivo 

same reside ” * (l>r0b * bll! > “S™onts renvorging to flic 


- --o — “■ ,'oou luapusilive 

what infill lUOa 0f ““ s P ecies of evidence. In 

S ££L “ S w T, w . er t0 objections ? Into 
e liable to fall in analogical reasoning ? 
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There is also a common fallacious mode of meeting just 
arguments from analogy. 

<3. i. Whence does it arise that words are a source of 
difficulty in our investigations? In what sciences , 
are these difficulties chiefly experienced? How does 
Bacon describe this fact? What sciences exhibit the 
best examples of nomenclature ? What are semi-logical 
fallacies, and why so called ? How do you understand 
the remark of Hobbes, that “ words are the counters of 
wise men, but the money of fools.” 

xi. What are the rules of Definition ? What are the 
faults of the following definitions : — “ A parallelogram 
is a four-sided figure whose opposite sides are parallel 
and equal “ Life is the sum of the vital functions 
“ Words are the signs of thought.” Whence arises the 
difficulty of defining such objects of thought as Time, 
Space, Motion, &c. 

H. i. “ We are told by thoso who lay down rules of 
philosophizing, that the object of philosophy is to observe 
particulars, and from these to frame general laws, 
which may again be applied to the explanation of par- 
ticulars ; — But the only particulars to which we can, 
with perfect confidence, apply a general law, are the 
very particulars that hove been before observed by 
us." — (Dr. Thomas Brown.) Do you accept this com- 
ment of Brown as a true exposition of the aim of in- 
ductive philosophy ? Wherein consists the characteristic 
distinction between the old method of philosophizing 
(inductio per simplicem enumerationem) and the 
Baconian Interpretation of Nature ? What is the real 
aim of philosophy according to Bacon ? What is Mill’s 
definition of induction ; and by what criterion does he 
distinguish it from other operations sometimes impro- 
perly called inductive? 

xi. Bacon uses the term “ axiom” in a sense different 
from its ordinary import. Define the term “Laws of 
Nature and point out the fallacy of Montesquieu’s in- 
ference, “that the moral world is far from being so well 
governed as the material; for the former, although it 
has its laws, which are invariable, does not observe 
these laws so constantly as the latter.” Are there any 
exceptions to laws of nature ? What is the true deter- 
mination of such supposed cases ? 

I. i. Mill says that the methods of Agreement and 
Difference are both methods of elimination .- state and 
illustrate the operation denoted by this last term ; and the 
principle of its application in these methods respectively. 
What is meant by a crucial instance, and what is the 
earliest recorded ? 

ii. What do you mean by the explanation of natural 
phenomena ? Define Cause. How is it usually distin- 
guished from Law ? How from Condition? Define Final 
Cause. Who first used the term? How do you 
account for Bacon’s often-quoted disparagement of the 
study of final causes ? 

J. i. Did Bacon mean to comprehend moral and 

political truth within the scope of the inductive method ? 
Does such treatment of moral phenomena imply that 
there are no a priori, or constitutional, principles of 
moral guidance ? Mill thinks that, in these cases, the 
deductive method must be the principal instrument of 
investigation— why ? But is this independent of in- 
duction ? What is the nearest approach to experiment 
(in the philosophical sense) in politics ? s 

11. Bacon _ enumerates three great revolutions or 
epochs of philosophy. How does lie account for the 
fact that “ the great mother of the sciences” was ne- 
glected during these periods ? IIow was natural phi- 
losophy corrupted in the several schools of ancient 
philosophy ? By what characteristic does he distinguish 
sciences “ founded on nature” from those “ founded on 
opinion?” What other criteria of a science based on 
sound principles does he insist on ? 

18tA September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 
Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

The candidates will confine their attention to one 
question out of each of the following pairs of questions : 

A. i. Define Psychology as distinguished from Me- 


taphysics, and give the etymology of the latter term. Appendix II 

In what sense does Bacon employ it? Who is usually * 

entitled “Father of Modern Psychology? J Examination 

ii. How do philosophers assert the claims of psycho- fl ? J h S, Dogreo 
logy to the title of a real or positive science? What “ A ' B ' 
are the two great problems of psychology, and how is Qroup B> 
tiieir systematic order determined? On this subject 
Locke has been charged with a radical error of 
method. 

R i. Enumerate the principal philosophical writings 
ot Bacon and Descartes ; and approximate to their 
relative dates. What is the most general distinction 
between the methods of these philosophers ? 

ii. What were Descartes’ Rules of Method? What 
was his Criterion of Truth ? He is charged with a para- 
logism in the demonstration he offers of an external 
world. 

C. i. Give the date of Locke’s Essay ; and state, 
generally, the aim and method of the work. What is 
usually considered the most valuable portion of it? 

Whohave been its most eminent critics? Cousin, in 
noticing what he considers the most comprehensive of 
Lockes errors, lays down a distinction of extensive 
application in reference to the twofold order of ideas or 
knowledge ? 

„ ii- Locke’s philosophy has been designated a system 
of Empiricism— why? How does Kant express the 
relation of experience to knowledge ? Locke’s defini- 
tion of Knowledge has been the subject of much criti- 
cism : what consequences has it been supposed to in- 
volve? 

D. i. Whence do we get the idea of Space, according 
to Locke? Cousin’s criticism on Locke’s analysis of 
Space is obviously unjust. What are the remarkable 
conclusions of Kant respecting Space and Time ? What 
is the doctrine of the Common Sense school ou these 
subjects ? 

ii. What is Idealism i The system of Berkeley was 
based upon prevalent philosophical dogmas. What did 
he mean by matter, in denying its existence? His 
doctrine of existence is expressed in a well known for- 
mula. What was the moral aim of his Immaterialism ? 

What are the false premises in his reasoning, accordin' 1- 
to his opponents ? 

E. i. With respect both to the nature of Cause and 

the origin of the notion, philosophers may bo divided 
into two classes. Is Power merely immediate and in- 
variable antecedence ? What was the origin of the 

notion of cause and effect, according to Hume? On 
what grounds did he deny the objective reality of the 
relation? How was Hume’s scepticism on this subject 
connected with the philosophical career of Kant ? Reid 
and Kant, who proposed to obviate the principles of 
Hume in a somewhat similar way, are agreed as to the 
criterion of an original principle of thought. The es- 
sential characters of the principles of Common Sense are 
reduced to four by Hamilton. 

ii. In what respects does Locke stand distinct from 
the French Sensational School ? What did Locke mean 
by Reflection ? What was the system of Transformed 
Sensations, and who was its author ? In what school, 
and by whom, do we find the formula enunciated — 

“penser e’est sentir?” How do philosophers of this 
school account for Memory, Judgment, Will, &c.? 

E . i. Distinguish Consciousness from Reflection and 
Attention. Is consciousness a special faculty ? What 
are its functions and objects ? 

ii. How has Sensation been distinguished from Per- 
ception ? Can they exist apart really, or is it only in 
the way of psychological analysis ? What experimental 
proof have we that some of our perceptions are ac- 
quired l What are the elements in the visual judgment 
of distance? 

Q> i. State, briefly, the principle of each of the fol- 
lowing theories: — Occasional Causes; Pre-established 
Harmony; Vision in God. To meet what difficulties 
were these theories devised ? Name their respective 
authors. 

ii. On what principle does Hamilton classify the va- 
rious theories of Perception? “The one legitimate 
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I. doctrine,” he says, “may be called Natural Realism or 
Natural Dualism." Explain this. 
l l; H. I. Define Conception, and distinguish it from 
Imagination. What philosophers, in ancient aud modern 
lc j times, have attempted to generalize the phenomena of 
Association? Mention what you conceive to be the 
best analysis. What is Locke’s theory of Association ? 

n. Can you exhibit any classification of the Emo- 
tions? How are these states of mind distinguished 
from vivid affections of Sense ? How from the Will ? 

1. 1 . Define the doctrine of Necessity. What side 
has Locke been supposed to take in this controversy ? 
How does Locke distinguish Will from Desire? How 
would you distinguish a voluntary act from a spon- 
taneous act. Is 8<e admission of the principle, “ every 
man acts upon the strongest motive,” subversive of 
Liberty? How did Kant prove and designate the prin- 
ciple o"f Liberty. 

it. Butler states very fully what he considers to be 
the only legitimate method of inquiry into the existence 
and characteristics of any affection or principle. 
Against what selfish system, and by whom promulgated, 
does he employ this method? Pursuing the same 
method, he establishes the existence of certain superior 
principles in human nature; what are these? What 
is meant by the theory which represents morality to be 
“founded on will,” and what is its error? The law of 
the land cannot be the ultimate foundation or standard 
of right and wrong ; why ? 


22 nd September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m 


3 BRISPRUBENCE. 

Examiner, T. E ■ Cliffc Leslie, ll.b. 

1 . What is meant by the statement, that Jurispru- 
dence is an inductive science. 

2. What is the meaning of the phrase, Positive Law? 

3. In what sense is it true that there is a Law of Na- 
ture which is the source and basis of Positive Law ? 

4. Is the right of property founded in the law of 
nature so explained, or is it entirely the creature of 
Positive Law? 

5. Do you consider International Law as Positive 
Law or not ? 

6. Prove the fallacy of the doctrine of the social 
contract. 

7. What is the objection to Blackstone’s division of 
legal rights into the rights of persons and the rights of 
things? 

8. Lord Bacon pronounces that “a law may be 
deemed good which is certain in intimation, just in pre- 
cept, convenient in the execution, agreeing with the 
form of polity, and generating virtue in subjects.” Do 
his writings contain rules for securing all or any of 
these qualities in a body of laws? 

9. “ Wherefore never enact declaratory laws unless 
in those cases where the laws can look back with jus- 
tice.” — Bacon. State the reason for this limitation. 

10. Explain the maxim : optimus judex qui mini- 
mum sibi relinquit. 

11. Explain the division of laws which Bentham de- 
notes by the terms, laws substantive and laws adjec- 


Political Economy. 
Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, lub. 


4. Do yon consider the coals used in a manufactory 
as fixed or as circulating capital ? 

5. What would be the immediate, and what the prob- 
able ultimate, effect, on the price of tea, of a total abo • 
lition of import duty ? 

6. What would be the effect on wages in Great 
Britain, of substituting a tax on profits for all other 

7. What would be the effect on the price of corn, of 
substituting a tax on land-rent for all other taxes ? 

8. What are the principal advantages of free trade ? 

9. Why are the precious metals better fitted to serve 
as money than (1 ) shells, (2) bars of iron, (3) cattle, 
(4) inconvertible bank notes ? 

10. Point out the fallacy of the objection to the pre- 
sent system of currency, that it keeps the price of gold 
fixed, although its value is fluctuating. 

11. Explain the phrases — Par of exchange, nominal 
exchange, real exchange, bills of exchange. 


19t/i September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoney, am 

1. If an uniform 12 foot pole, which weighs 7 ewt, 
be supported by props placed respectively at distances 
of 3 and 4 feet from its ends, find the pressure on the 

2. A handle, with an arm 2 feet long, turns an endless 
screw, which works a wheel with 60 teeth, and a chain 
supporting a weight of 5 tons is coiled up on the shaft 
of this wheel ; what force applied to the handle will 
balance this weight, supposing the shaft to be 6 inches 
in diameter? 

3. If the friction on a road be s ' c th of the pressure, 
with what force must a horse drag a load of one ton, to 
pull it up an incline of 9 in 40 ? 

4. If a simple pendulum, 48 inches in length, made 
3,300 vibrations in an hour, show that the length of a 
pendulum beating seconds, would be 40J inches. 

5. Prove that a mass weighing 101bs., and moving 
with a velocity of 80 feet per second, would be capable 
of doing 1,000 foot-pounds of work before coming to 
rest, if 82 were the acceleration due to gravity. 

6. Balls which weigh each 10 lbs. are fixed on the 
ends of a rod 8 feet in length, which makes 100 rotations 
per minute round an axis fixed perpendicularly through 
its centre, calculate the tension of the rod which arises 
from the centrifugal tendency of the balls. 

7. Describe the method by which the form of the 
earth’s orbit is determined from observations. 

8. The atmosphere is a mixture of various gase3 not 
chemically united ; in consequence of what property of 
gases do they remain mixed ? 

9. An ounce of wood and an ounce of lead fastened 
together, weigh half an ounce in water ; the specific 
gravity of the lead is 11 , what is that of the wood ? 

10. Describe a method for determining the coefficient 
of expansion of a liquid, with the precautions to be 
attended to, so far as yon know them. 

11. If one coating be removed from a charged Leyden 
jar it will not give an electric shock ; explain why. 

12. If the fundamental law of magnetic attraction be 
the inverse square, show that iron will attract a magnet 
by a law which varies more rapidly. 

13. Explain by what means ordinary telescopes are 
made to show objects erect. 

14. What is ffi 
bubble? 


se of the colours se 


1. What are the economic advantages of the division 
of labour? 

2. Show that the doctrine of over-production is incon- 
sistent with the first axiom in Political Economy. 

3. In what cases does an increasing consumption tend 
to raise, and in what coses does it tend to lower, the 
price of commodities ? 


19th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 
Chemistry. — Examiner, J. Blyth, m.d. 

1. Define chemical affinity. 

2. State the law of equivalents, and the grounds . 
which it is .established. 
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3. What are the data required for calculating the 
combining volume of a gas ? 

4. Give the process for extracting phosphorus from 
bones. 

5. Give the preparation and properties of carbonic 
oxide. 

6. Give the symbols and names of the different oxygen 
compounds of chlorine ; state shortly the modes of pre- 
paring them, and then- different properties. 

7. What compound of nitrogen is prepared pure from 
nitre, protochloride of iron, and hydrochloric acid ? 
Give the reactions in symbols. 

8. What is the difference between a simple and a 
compound crystal ? 

9. Give the relations of the axes of the square pris- 
matic, and of the right prismatic systems of crystals. 

10. Give, in symbols, the old and new views of the 
constitution of ammonia salts ; state somo of the grouuds 
on which these views are based. 

11. Explain the method of preparing baryta water 
from the sulphate ; by what reagents is this base detected? 

12. Salts of CuO, MnO, MgO, KO, NH,0, axe in 
the same solution ; how may they be separated from 
each other, and by what characteristic reagent is each 
substance detected ? 

13. Explain the action of water on the chlorides of 
bismuth and of antimony, and give the means of distin- 
guishing these two metals after such action. 

14. Explain, shortly, the metallurgy of copper. 

1 5. State, shortly, some of the methods of estimating 
N in organic substances. 

16. Give, in symbols, the process for preparing light 
carburetted hydrogen ; state some of its properties. 

1 7- Write the formal aj, and give the names (as hydrat- 
ed oxides) of the first six alcohols of the type C n H„-(- 
1 0, HO ; state the mode of preparing, and the properties 
of the aldehyde of the second of the series. 

18. What is the action of heat on the baryta salts of 
the acids of the different alcohols belonging to the type 
mentioned in question 17? 


20 th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 
Botany — Examiner, Dr. Melville. 


Zoology. Appendix U. 

1. Give an idea of the structure of a gland, and of r ~ — :. 
the phenomena of secretion ; state also the functions of 

the liver and kidney. of A B F 

2. Describe the plan of the nervous system in the Group C and 

various types of the Invertebrata. Group D. 

3. Give a sketch of the plan of development in the 
vertebrate embryo. 

4. Enumerate the subdivisions of the Crustacea, and 
mention the principal characteristics of each. 

5. - State the chief peculiarities in the Faunas of Mada- 
gascar, the Sunda Islands, New Zealand, and the Gal- 
lapagos Islands. 


20th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 
Physical Geography. 

Examiner, J. Beete Jukes, m.a., e.r.s. 

1. What is the difference between the polar and equa- 
torial diameters of the earth, and what conclusion might 
be drawn from its external form as to its internal state 
and primitive condition ? 

2. Give the meaning of the terms, “ basin of drainage,” 
“ axis of elevation,” “ steppe,” “ prairie,” “ delta,” 
“ watershed.” 

3. Describe the principal motions of the ocean and 
atmosphere (currents and winds), and the general cause 
of those motions. 

4. What large countries are remarkable for their 
excessive dryness or their excessive humidity j and what 
are the causes in each case ? 

5. What are “isothermal lines,” and what is the 
general direction of the winter isothermals (isockeime- 
nals) of Western Europe ? 

6. What is an earthquake? Describe the various 
waves of motion and of sound produced by an earth- 
quake originating under the sea, and state any instances 
you may recollect of any permanent change of level 
having accompanied earthquakes. 

7. Give a brief description of the form, extent, and 
thickness of coral reefs, and their geographical distri- 
bution, and Darwin’s theory as to tire formation of 
“ atolls” and “ barriers.” 


1. Enumerate the various forms of vessels in plants ; 
also describe their structure and mode of origin. 

2. Name and define the inflorescences exhibited by 
the plants on the table. 

3. Name and define the fruits on the table, and give 
a tabular view of a scientific arrangement of fruits. 

4. State the characters of the natural orders: — Rosa- 
cea, Ldbiata, LUiacece. 

6. Define the term statio employed in phyto-geo- 
graphy ; also enumerate the principal botanical stations, 
and give examples of plants inhabiting these stations. 


8. Mention any facts that occur to you which show a 
connexion between earthquakes and volcanoes. 

9. Give a sketch of the physical geography of the 
British Islands, mentioning — 

(a) The principal groups of ranges of mountains 

or hills. 

( b ) The principal rivers that spring from them, 

with their general course and the place of 
their embouchure. 

(c) The chief characteristics of our climate and 

their causes. 


EXAMINATION FOR HONORS A. B. 


25 th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Latin Yerse. — Examiner, Bunnell Lexis, m.a. 
Translate : — 

(A) Hobace. — Odes, Book II. 

Motum ex Metello consule civicum 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos, 

Ludumque fortunae gravesque 
Principum amicitias et arma 

Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculosae plenum opus aleae, 

Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


Examination 
for Honors 

Panlum severae Musa tragoediae 
Desit theatris : mox, ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, 

Insigne maestis praesidium reis 
Et consulenti, Pollio, Curiae, 

Cui laurus aeternos honores 
Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 

lam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
Perstringis aures, iam litui strepunt, 
lam fulgor armorum fugaces 

Terret equos equitumque vultus. 
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Audire magnos iam vidcor daces 
I»on indecoro pulverc sordidos, 

Kt caneia teiTarum subnets 
Procter utrocem aiumom Catonis. 

Inno ct deornm quisquis awicior 
Airis inulta cesscrat impotens 
Tflhire, vietoruni nepotes 
lictuiit intense Iugurtliae. 

Quis non Lntino sanguine pinguior 
Campus sepitlcris impia proelia 
Testamr auditumque Sled is 
Ilosperiae sonitum ruinae? 

Qui "urges aut quae flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli? quod mare Dauniae 
Yon decolorarere cacdes ? 

Quae caret ora cruorc nostro ? 

Sod, ne rolic-tis, Musa peoeax, iocis 
Ceae retractes munera neniae, 

Mecnm Dionaeo sub antro 
Quaere ntodos leviore plcctro. 


(B) Virgil. — .tEneid, Book VI. 

Ille trinmpbata Capitolia ad alta Corintho 
Victor aget eurrum, caesis insignis Acbivis. 
pin let iile Argos Aganiemiioiiiasqne Jlycenas, 

Ipsumqiifi Aeaeiden, genus armipotentis Acbilli, 

Ultns avos Troiae, tenipla et temerata Jdinervae. 

Quis te, magne Cato, taciturn, aut te, Cosse, relinquat ? 
Quis Gracciii genus, aut geminos, duofulmina belli, 
Scipiadas, ckdeui Lihyte, pavvoque potentem 
Fabriciuro, vel te sulco, Secrane, serentem ? 

Quo fcssum rapitis, Fabii? Tu Maximus Hie es, 

Units qui nobis eunctando rcstituis rent. 

Exeudent alii spirantia tnollius aera. 

Credo equidem, vivos duceut de marmore vultus, 
Orabunt crossas melius, coelique meatus 
Deseribent radio et surgentia sidera dicent: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romone, memento ; 

Hae tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere moretn, 
Pareere subiectis et debellare superbos. 

Sic pater Ancbises, atque liaec mirantibus addit. 

“ Aspiee, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 
Ingreditiir, vietorque viros supereminet omnes! 
Hicrem Uomanam inagtio turbante tumultu 
Sistet, eques sternet Poenos Gallumqae rebellem, 
Tcrtiaque arms patri suspendet capta Quirino.” 


(C) J CVESAL, — SaTEBE TTT. 

Si potes avclli Circcnsibus, optima Sorae 
Aut Fabratcriae domus aut Frusinone paratur, 
Qminti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum. 
Hortulus Inc pntensque l.revis ncc rcste movendus 
Xu tenues plantas facili diffunditur haustu. 

Vive bidentis amans et culti villicns horti. 

Unde cpulum possis centum dare Pythagoreis. 

Est uliquid, quocumque loco, qnocuraque recessu, 
Cunts sesc domitmtu feeisse Iacertae. 

Piurunus hie aeger moritur vigilando : sed ilium 
Ganguorem peperit cil.us imperfectus ct liaerens 
ka '• . 5t0 ® iu,,10 i. mun quae meritoria soumurn 
Aaimttunt magnis opibus dormitur in urbe. 

Irate caput morbi ; redarum transitus areto 
Viconun mflexu et stantis convicia mondrae 
Enpient soinnnm Druso vitulisque marinis. 
bi vocat otfieium, turba cedente vebetur 
Dives et mgenti curret super ora Liburno, 

Atque obiter legec all{ scribet vel dormiet intas • 
reamque tacit somnum clausa lectica fenestra. ’ 
Ante tamen vemet: nobis properantibus obstat 

A " U CUb!t °- ferit 0SSere ^ 

^ ? 1 " ti incutit > iUe ntetrotam. 

rr -" , phnta mox tolique *agna 

Calcor, et in digito clavus mihi militis haereu 


Nonne vides, quanto celebretur sportula fumo ? 
Centum convivae, seqnitur sua qucmquc culina. 

Corbtdo vix ferret tot vasa ingentia, tot res 
Impositas capiti, quas recto verticc portat 
Servulus infelix et cursa vcntilat ignem. 

Sciuduntur tunicae sartae : modo longa corusoat 
Sarraco veniente abios, atque altera pin urn 
Plaustra vehunt; nutant altao populoquo minantur. 

Translate into Latin Lyrics : — 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return ; 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam. 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves sorener far ; 

A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star : 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sloop 
Young Cycbids on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies : 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shove. 

1. Explain the allusions in the extract (B). 

2. Give a sketch of the history of the Roman drama, 
both tragic and comic, with dates. 

3. Explain, accurately, the words — doliurn, amphora, 
cyatlius, abolla, sagiun, pallium, toga, dolabru, ascia. 

4. Write a short essay on the Tcvenlinn metres. 

5. Give examples of the following grammatical 
figures, — Apocope, paragoge, epenthesis, hondiadys, una- 
coluthon, aposiopcsis, synalmpha, dimresis, chiasmus. 


28th September, 1856, 2 o'chclc, p.m. 

Latin Prose. — Examiner, Bunnell Leieix, a.m. 

Translate : — 

Cicero — Tusculan Disputations, Book I. 

Sed redeo ad imtiqnos. rationcm illi sententiao suae 
non fere reddebant, nisi quid erat numeria aut dcacrip- 
tionibus cxplicandum. Platoncm fenmt, ut Py thagorcos 
cognoscevet, in Itnlinm venisso, et didicisso Pythngorca 
omnia, primumquo de animonun netemitato non solum 
sensisse idem, qnod Pythagoram, sed rationcm etiam 
attulisse. Qnam, nisi quid dicis, practcnnittamus, et 
hanc totam spem immortalitatis vclinquamus. 

A. Ain’ tu ? quum mo in summam exspcctationcm 
adduxens, deseris? errare, niehercule, malo cum Platone, 
quern tu quanti facias, scio, et quern cx tuo ore admiror, 
quam cum istis vera sentirc. 

M. Macte virtute ! ego cnim ipse cum eodem ipso non 
umtus erraverim. Num igituv dubitamus, an, sicut 
pleraque, sic et hoe? (quamquamhoo quidem minime ; 
persuadent emm mathematici :) terrain in medio mundo 
sitam ad nmversi caeli coroplexum quasi pnneti instar 
obtmere, quod «vrp 0) . illi vocant: cam porro nuturani 
esse quatnor omnia gignentiumcorporum.ut quasi partita 
habeant inter sc et divisa momenta; ut terrena et 
humida suopte nutu et suo poiulercad pares nngulos in 
terram et m mare ferantur ; reliqnae dime partes, unn 
ignea, altera ammalis, ut illae superiores in medium 
locum mundi gravitate fm-antur et poiulere, sic hae sur- 
l e °, tlS ‘ ineis , in caole stem locum subvolent, sive 
? s °. n " t '' ra su P enora appetentes, sive quod a graviori- 
slT re P ell “ n to. Quae quum constont, 
2^?,“-’ lm08 ’ c l umn e covpore exces- 

sermt, sive illi smt ammales, id est, spirabilcs! sive icuei. 
quod subtffit’fli Sl T ° r ° aut uumerus quidam sit animus, 
^ "J 82 ' 3 T*™ da «cMo dicitur, aut quinta 
tua, non nom.natamagis, quam intellecta natura : multo 
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etiam integriora ac puriora sunt, ut a terra longissime 
se efferant. Horura igitur illiquid animus cast, nec tam 
vegeta mens aut in corde cerebrove, aut in Empedoeleo 
sanguine demersa iacet. 

Tacitus — Annals, Book I. 

Verba eius in liunc modum fuere : “ non hie mihi 
primus erga populum Romanum ficlei et constantiae 
dies, ex quo a divo Augusto civitate donatus sum, 
amicos inimicosque ex vestris utilitatibus delegi, neque 
odio patriae (quippe proditores etiam iis quos ante- 
ponunt invisi sunt), verum quia Romanis Germanisque 
idem condueere, et pacem quam bellum probabam. ergo 
raptorem, flliae meae, violatorem foederis vestri, Armi- 
nium apud Varum, qui tumexercitui praesidebat, reuui 
feci, dilatus segnitia ducis, quia parum praesidii in 
legibus erat, ut me et Arminium et conscios vinciret 
flagitavi. testis ilia nox, mihi utinam potius novissima ! 
quae secuta sunt, defleri magis quam defendi possunt. 
ceterum et inieci catenas Arminio, et a factione eius 
iniectas perpessus sum. atque ubi primum tui copia, 
vetera novis et quieta turbidis antohabeo, neque ob prae- 
mium, sod ut me perfidia exsolvam, simul genti Ger- 
manorum idoneus conciliator, si paenitentiam quam 
pemiciem maluerit. pro iuventa et errore filii veniam 
precor: filiam necessitate hue adduotam fateor. tuum 
erit consultare, utmm praevaleat, quod ex Arminio con- 
cepit an quod ex me gonita est.” Caesar dementi 
responso liberis propinqulsque eius incolumitatem, ipsi 
sedem vetere in provincia pollicetur. exercitum reduxit, 
nomenque imperatoris auetore Tiberio accepit. Arminii 
uxor virilis sexus stirpem edidit : educatus ltavennae 
puer quo mox ludibrio conflictatus sit, in tempore 
memorabo. 

Livr, Book XXII. 

P. Furius Philus et M’. Pomponius praetores senatum 
in curiam Hostiliam vocaverunt, ut de urbis custodia 
consulerent : neque enim dubitabant deletis exercitibus 
hostem ad oppugnandam Romam, quod unum opus belli 
restaret, venturum. cum malis sicuti ingentibus ita ig- 
notis ne consilium quidem satis expedirent, obstrepe- 
retque clamor lamentantium muliermn, et nondum 
palam facto vivi mortuique et per omnes paene domos 
promiscue complorarentur, turn Q. Fabius Maximus 
censuit equites expeditos et Appia ct Latina via mit- 
tendos, qui obvios percunctando — aliquos profecto ex 
fuga passim dissipatos fore — referant, quae fortuna con- 
sulum atque exercituum sit, et si quid dii immortales 
miseriti imperii reliquum Romani nominis fecerint, ubi 
eaecopiae sint; quo se Hannibal post proelium con- 
tulerit ; quid paret, quid agat acturusque sit. liaec ex- 
ploranda noscendaque per impigros juvenes esse, illud 
per patres ipsos agendum, quoniam magistratuum parum 
sit, ut tumultum ao trepidationom in urbe tollant, ma- 
tronas publico arceant continerique intra suum quamque 
limen cogant ; comploratus familiarum coerceant ; si- 
lentium per urbem faciant ; nuntios rerum omnium ad 
praetores deducendos curent ; suae quisque fortunae 
domi auetorem exspectent; custodesque praeterea ad 
portas ponant, qui prohibeant qucmquam egredi urbem, 
cogantque homines nullam nisi urbe ac moenibus salvis 
salutem sperare. ubi conticuerit recto tumultus, turn in 
curiam patres revocandos consnlendumque de urbis 
custodia esse. 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

It is extremely difficult to procure satisfying and 
authentic information concerning nations while they 
remain uncivilized. To discover thou- true character 
under this rude form, and to select the features by which 
they are distinguished, requires an observer possessed of 
no less impartiality than discernment. For, in every 
stage of society, the faculties, the sentiments, and desires 
of men, are so accommodated to their own state, that 
they become standards of excellence to themselves — 
they affix the idea of perfection and happiness to those 
attainments which resemble their own, and, wherever 
the objects and enjoyments to which they have beeii ac- 
customed are wanting, confidently pronounce a people 
to be barbarous and miserable. Hence the mutual con- 


tempt with which the members of communities, unequal Appendix XI. 
in their degrees of improvement, regard each other. — — . 

Polished nations, conscious of the advantages which 
they derive from their knowledge and arts, are apt to 
view rude nations with peculiar scorn ; and, in the 
pride of superiority, will hardly allow either their occu- 
pations, their feelings, or then- pleasures, to be worthy 
of men. It has seldom been the lot of communities, in 
their early and unpolished state, to fall under the obser- 
vation of persons endowed with force of mind superior 
to vulgar prejudices, and capable of contemplating man, 
under whatever aspect he appears, with a candid and 
discerning eye. 

1. How is the word divinato used as a legal term? 

Mention the artists whose names occur in the Verrine 
Oration de Signis, and describe their chief works. 

2. By what arguments does Cicero, in the Tnsculan 
Disputations, attempt to prove the immortality of the 
soul ? 

3. Give an outline of Cicero’s Dialogues do Oratore, 
with notices of the treatises on rhetoric, both ancient and 
modern, which are most useful in illustrating this book. 

4. Explain the use of qui with the subjunctive mood. 

5. When did Livy flourish? What parts of his 
great work have been lost ? What is your estimate of 
his character as a historian ? 


24t/i September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Greek. — Examiner , William Nesbitt, a.m. 

I. — A. Translate Herodotus, I., 60. 

1. M«Ta St ob noXXov xpbvov rdiuro ppoviicavree oi 
re rou MeyauXtove oraotuirai cat oi rt»S Avicovpyou 
MieXavvovoi piv. Ovrtii piv Heteierparog tax* to np 5- 
rov 'AOi/vue, cal r)v rvpavyiSa ovkui cdpra i/}j!i£iopevtiv 
tX^v AnefiaXe. Oi C£ iSeXAoavree TJeioiorparov aSrig 
ek vine i* ctXXi'iXotm iaruoiauav. IlepitAai/rdfiEvos oi 
r;7 oruati o Meyai'Xtijc trtKtipvKcutTO Scut icrrpa.ro), ei 
(iobXoiro oi r/iv Ovyaripu eytiv ynvalca ini rrj rvpav- 
viSi. ’EvSeZaptvov St rov Xoyov cal opoXoyficravroe ini 
rovTOim Iltunorparov, prjxavuivTai Si) it rt rij carddu 
npijypa tvrjOtcrraro)', die iydi ebploKto, pcicp$' tnei y t 
Imtupldij tc naXairipov too fiaafiapov edveos to 'EXXtj- 
rtcbv, ibv cal SeStuirepov, cal evijdtrie t/Xidiav Ant/XXay- 
pevov fiaXXoV el cal Tore yt olroi iv ‘Adtjvaiaurt, roioi 
vpiiroiai Xeyopevoioi that ’EXAi'/iw cro<pii)v,ppx avavTal 
roiaSe. ’Ev no Si) pip rji naiaviti ifv yvn), ry eivropa. i?* 
<&urj, piyaQoe diro Ttootpoiv m] xioiv AnoXeinovca rpeic 
SoktvXov c, cal dXXuie eiiah'is. Taurijv ti)v ywaaca. 
oKtv&aarrtQ navonXiy, is appa iof}if3doavrte, cal rrpoOt- 
favree exvpa olov n eptXXe evTptnttTTurov faricodai 
ixovoa, tfXavvoy is to aorv, npoSpopovc cfyvcas npo- 
nlpipavTte, ot ra ivrtraXpcva i\yapevov is to no tu 
lintcoptvot, XcyovTiQ roiaSf “’il ’A6rjyatoi, SecetrSc 
ayaOft you) Tltiolorparov, tot alrt) )/ AQrjyairj Tipi/craaa 
avOponruv pdXiora Kardyti is ri)y iowrije acponoXiv. 
02 piv 2) ) raiira SiaipoiTtoyrte tXsyoV abrlcct Se «c re 
roue Si'ipove (parts dnicero, die ’AOijva/rj Utto-forparou 
Kardytf ca) oi iv r$ aorii ntiOoptvoi n)i- yvvatca elvai 
avTijv t)]v 8 toy, rrpoocuxovrv re r>)v avdp uirrov, cal iSt- 
kovto rov XletcioTpuTOv. 

2. oiic iv Si) tirade, AXX’ <2pa avaycatijv aAijOtwc 
npoceiptvr\v Jj rov Seerirorea iinoXXvvui i) aiirov bn HXXoiv 
&nbXXv<rdaC aipierai avrbe nepietvai. 

Explain this use of obc iv in Herodotus. 

3. raiira die bnevetxdevra fjirovoav oi AaceSaipovioi, 
’ApcaSuv piv run’ aXXeiv an elxovro, oi Si xiSac pepdpevot 
iirt Teyefirae iorparevovro, c. r. X. 

Explain the use of piv . . Se in tins passage. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


ArrasDH II. 4. ifioiXtvoy ato-ur Sms ooi re xottiou card vioy 
,oi *’>* ” 7‘yo^oc iya/raprvroc, pnre Bvyarpl 

fyr Honors rj op pyre airy aot *Xijv avQirri js. 

A B ' - — Account for the change of mood, from the subjunctive 

to the optative, in this sentence. Give an account of 
the various constructions of Sous, and point out the 
difference of signification in each case. 


3. oil role ext fiXafig eripoiy lovoty i/ £i » iBpsp early, 
dXX’ Sorts pi) dXXov airoy axoarepoiv do^taXelag Se'irat, 
cal Song pi) role Seiapivotg, el oeitjipovovot, xdXepo v 
dyr' e'tpiivr,g xotr,oet. 

Point out the relation of the expression el outtpovouai 
to the context. Give an instance from Thucydides of a 
similar looseness of construction. 


5. xpvrri) (y»w/n? SC.) ci eat reply 5 ciatpBapijvat 
Wupiejv OdXeu avipoc MiXijriov iyiyero, to hveKudev 
■yirog lower *.-«Vicot, Sf eaXeue ly l)ov\evri)piov"lti>vas 
ixeijcOai, ri ci e'rat iy Tip (TtW yap piooy elyat 
Twriijc), roc ti fiXXac roXiac otxeopevag pyoev eoaov 
ropi'ioBat Kara xep li lijpot tlcy. 

Give an account of the various constructions of irpiV, 
and point out the difference of signification in each ease. 
Explain accurately the illustration of Herodotus — Kara 
rep el cnpoi tier. 

6. cal iri roiiry ry xiipyy SXXoc rvpyos ext/3iPnKe, 
eat tripos pa\a iri roiru, pt\pt o5 otrrio xvpyuv. 

What is the force of pa\a iu this sentence ? Explain 
the construction ptxpt oi Zktu xipyuy. 

B, — 1. Explain the following words: — uvaeearat, 
rpolo\io9at, arijspa, eloapevot, ayifiuoe, Beoxorea, 
rayxv, ileciaro, aruaat, avieaOev, ixapptyot, avatot- 
piOi). 

2. Decline aXt/Otta, ftaoiXeig, and riXtg in the dia- 
lect of Herodotus. 

3. Inflect, in the dialect of Herodotus, the present 
indicative active (1 ) of a verb in aw ; (2) of a verb in ew. 

4. What is the usage of Herodotus with regard to the 
omission of the augment? Mention any verbs, begin- 
ning with a simple vowel, in which (1) it is consistently 
omitted ; (2) in which the use fluctuates. 


IL — Translate Thccvmdes, I., 37. 


4. xoptoStpeOa ovy xpwroy airi)v (Baxctygv sc.), sal 
pi) rois t&v (v ppdywv Xdyois xpdrepoy exatpwpeda, 
oierep Be rat tGiv axofiaivdynov to xXioy ex' aptpdrepa 
rrjs atria c ll,o pev, o5roi cal tea 0’ i/ov^tav n ciiirSiv 
xpoiStopey. 

Illustrate by quotations from Greek and Latin authors 
this use of the word oirot. 

5. roXeptKOt re cat eifiovXot Stct to eieoopov yiy. 
vdpeBa, to pev 8re aicug outppoovvns xXe'torov period, 
ahryyvris Be e4i/iux‘°> evfiouXot Be, dpaBeorepoy tuv 
vipuv rye vxepotfitag xaiSevipevoi Kal t,vv xa-XeerirriTt 
oto^poveorepov n Hare air ay aVjjrovercIy, ral pn 7a 
&Xpcta ivvtrot Syav ovre f, rets r&v xoXepiuy xapaoKeuag 
X6yy KaXCic pepfpopevot dyopoiois ipyy exe^ieyat, voptZetv 
Be rat re Btavolas rwv xiXag xapaxXt/olovs elyat Kal rag 
xpooxtxrovoag rv^as oil Xoyip Btatperdg. 

Who is the speaker, and on what occasion was the 
speech made ? Give the different pointings and render- 
ings of the clause voplietv . . . Btatperag. 

6. paXarra S' aiiroiis ixeKuXeoavTo on retxopa X e7y 
eSoKOuy Svvarol elyat, rots Si (AaKeSatpovlotg SC.) iroXiop- 
Ktas paKpcts KaBeorr/Kvias toutov cySea eipalvero. 

What is the various reading for rois Bl? Which 
reading do you prefer, and why ? Explain the phrase 
toutov ivBea itpaiyero. State the circumstances under 
which the Lacedmmonians applied to the Athenians for 
aid. What was the result of the temporary affiance ? 


1. foot ci ooppaxtay Site ru ffwppov oiSeros rto 
letaeBac to c‘ erl KaKovpyi? cal ouc Apery ireri,Stvoay 
oyppuxor rt oiiliya povXop eyot rpos rdSicfj/iara ovSi 
papnpa i X “r, oire rapaeaXovyrec a'to X vyeoBat. cal i) 
«Xic aurwr apa, auraptij Beotv tenpin], era pixel aiiroiis 
ooraarut iy (iXarroaoi nya paXXov T/ card Juvflijcac 
yrynoBai, Biit to Bkiot a erl rout riXa s etcrXiorras 
paXtora tov s dAXouc aVaycp earaipowac U X eoBac c dv 
roiry to eirperie SoxcyBoy ob x lya pi, IvyaStKnocaty 
trtpots xpopifanyrat, dXX’ oroc card pdvas dJicwai, 
«mi Srwe iy f pev By cparw ffl jSii(uty Ta ,, oi B' By XdBoiot 
rXioy i X uaiy, ijk Be rou n rpooXa/3uoiy dvaurxwTuoL 

KOtTOt el jfaay ardpic Hoxep faoly ByaBol, Soy &Xr,rr6r- 
•pot foay rois xiXac, rooyle fare puripay efry airoic 
Tpy dptri)y otioiot cat Be X opey 0 t e ra Buraia SuKyirat. 

Explain the use of the article in the phrase rd B' ix 1 
rocovpyi?— icmleiuffav. What various reading has 

b«u proposed for Ml p. Which reading do you 

. 2 - T r s ' ".It » Oym, ral 

iKaoror ryB „y pi, xpoioBat ,)pa s p&Botre rpU ply 

S". Myou ffi, „i t . TO ,„ ^ 

,i Kopt.Sfj.. „ ir „ „ „ a,.,, ri 

Kipcpaouc ca. niXoT 0 w,a/ olf Spa yavpa^o ire, c. r. X. 
^JJive the different pointings and renderings of this 


I. t)Ktora yap eroKepos ex l pijroic X <opei, airros Si &tf f 
aurou ra iroXXa Ttx>'5rai xpos ro xaparvyxayoV iy y 
d pey evopynroig airy xpaoaptXiloas fiefiaidTepos, ° Si 
dpytoBeic rep 1 airoy oIk IXaaou xralet. 

State the difei-ent modes of punctuating and rendering 

the clause d Si „ aUl which have been 

proposed. 

8-Xpupenp Bi ry KvXtovt iy XeXfois aveTKev o Beds 
ly ry roO A.dc rj peyiory loprjj KaraXapely ri)y AB n - 

oF l rt° te J r ? , “ ■ 1 5“ <yaides a P^e 1 ‘o this repetition 
of the article. Give a short account of the affair of 
times' 5 8nd St8te conse 9 n8a ce3 it had in after 

9. ol V ’ABijyaiot otre rSXXa bxi,Kovoy oire rd ^Ijftopa 
KaOppovv, ertKaXovyres exepyaolay Meyapeuot r rjs yr)S 
rns tepas Ka't rrjs Boplorov cal MpaxiSutv ixo So X i)y ruy 

UD?n7h! i !-r f n nCif “ 1 ‘“torpretation which has been put 

B. Comment on the foUowing phrases: 

_” P fl^ Vri r f 6lp /‘‘ ‘l° va, V rXoirov, peXirys fipa X u- 

oa, ’ roy Z T* 9 " 1 ’ V.' 1 T5C e ‘ Xer °’ ^ a6ae X“P«- 
, . l ' a Pi ia P ov irepl avry ofaXiyra, BxooaXeiious 

vxep TOO orparoxeBov, St S X Xtni paXXov eorat act xpo- 
/SaXXopeyots, ytritpeyoi ex' iXb x .oroy iyaxlxroooty. 
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OF THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


TTT . — l. Give, after Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a 
list of the Greek historians -who preceded Herodotus. 
Wherein does Dionysius place the difference between 
Herodotus and these writers? 

2. Quote the opening words of the work of Herodotus, 
and give a various reading found in Aristotle. Inves- 
tigate the word Icrropta, and show how it gradually ac- 
quired the signification of the Latin historia. Wliat 
Greek writer first used the word in this sense ? By 
what other term has Herodotus designated portions of 
his history ? 

3. What is the plan laid down by Herodotus for the 
composition of his history ? Show how it led him to 
commence with an account of the Lydian monarchy. 

4. Show that the interview between Solon and Crcesus 
is chronologically impossible. This is not the only 
chronological error into which Herodotus has fallen, in 
detailing the affairs of this period ? 

5. A passage in the first hook of Herodotus has been 
appealed to as evidence that he continued to write down 
to a late period — mention the passage, and state how 
far, in your opinion, it justifies the conclusion based 
upon it. 

6. Relate the means which Pisistratus availed him- 
self of on each of the three occasions upon which he 
succeeded in grasping sovereign power. 

7. ireiOo/itvwv Se tuv AOr/vcilay. ovru > brj to rplrov 
erxjbv ’A9i)va e, eppi{ucre rrjv rvpa I'l'i'Sa i-mKOvpoiel re 
rroXXoiai Kal xprtfLartuy irvvdSoiiri, ruy ptv aiirodtv r Zv 
Sr cltto hrpvpovoc reorapov ovviAvtoiv . — (Her. I., 64.) 

Translate. What is Mr. Grote’s singular interpreta- 
tion of this passage ? 

8. <ic S’ abrol AaKtlaipuvioi Xlyovat, A vKobpyov im- 
rporreinravTa AtuijZoiTeui, dSe\<pdiov ptv kiovrov ftaaiXev- 
ovros Si 2rrapri))re<iiv ex Kpr/rrie ctyuytoQou rnvra (ra 
vifiipa sc.) (Her. I., 65.) 

What difficulty does this statement present, when 
compared with the common account ? What, according 
to Thucydides, is the date of the legislation of Lycurgus? 

9. tovc £0opovc ral yepovrac earners AvKOvpyoe. — 
(Her. I., 65.) 

What is the common account of the institution of the 
Ephoralty ? In what light is the power of the Ephors 
regarded by the political writers of antiquity ? Their 
view derives support from the form of oath interchanged 
between the Ephors and the Kings ? 

10. What were the functions of the Spartan yepoverla, 
and what those of the public assembly, so far as we can 
gather them from the first hook of Thucydides? Under 
what class may we place the Spartan constitution ? 

11. How did Solon commence the formation of an 
Attic navy? How was it strengthened by Themis- 
tocles during the Peloponnesian war? Trace the sub- 
sequent growth. of the. maritime power of Athens. 

12. What were the powers exercised by Athens over 
her subject allies, both as regards communities and 

•individual citizens, during the Peloponnesian war? 
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ravrrjv eTvae so $»>£• ouroi Se rax' av, ovc apn eXeyov, ArrEKMX H. 

pei'?w Ttva. jj Kar’ avQpuirov aoplav erofoe (lev, T) oiiK ix®, ri . 

Xeyw oil yip Si] lyayt abri,v eeriarapai, d\X oittis cl peii- Eramination 

Serai re *ae tre 8ia/3o\y rg Ipy Xlyti. Kal pot, Si aySpeg ^ onora 

'AOijvatoi, pi) Bopvp!)or)rt, fit )ll av SuKoi rt Spiv piya XeytiV 

oi yip Ipbv lou tov XSyoy, 3v av Xtyto, a’XX' els diibxptuv i-ptv 

tov Xly ovra dvoloto. rrjj yap Ipng, el If) riff eon a op la Kal ola, 

paprvpa Spiv rrapeZopai rbv Bebv tov \v AeXipoig. Xntp epwvra 

yip tore rrov. oirog Ipog rt iraip o( rjv Ik viov,' t Kai iipuv up 

irXriBei era! po£ re tat Zvvepvye rijv pvyi)v ravrijv Kai pe& ipuv 

KarijXSe. eai tore 3i), olop i)v Xaiptpuv, oig apoSpbg Ip’ 8 rt 

bppr)aeie, Kai Si) rrort Kal tie AtXQobg iXfltl iv IroXpijae roSro 

pavrtuoaoBa t, — icat, oirep Xtyco, pi? Bopv/ieire, Si avSpeg- v pero 

yip Si), *5 res Ip ou At) aotpairipog. dvtiXev ovv i) TIvBia prjSiva 

aopilirepov Avat. Kal tovtiov erfpt 6 dSeXipig iipiv airov obroal 

paprvpijaei, lirteSt) iKtivog TeTt\tiirt)Ke. 

a. Explain the construction of the sentence ov yap 

Si)) TOV . . . iroXXot. 

b. Mention, with dates, the historical events alluded 

to in Kal iifiZy . . . xarijAde. 

2. Discuss briefly the arguments which have been 
advanced against the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Apology of Socrates. 

3. Give an analysis of the Apology. Mention any 
circumstances which may be urged in extenuation of 
the conduct of the Athenians in condemning Socrates 
to death. 

V. — Translate into Greek : — 

Physicians, it is true, (said Socrates,) would acquire 
the greatest expertness if, from their childhood upward, 
they not only studied their profession, but also came in 
contact with the greatest number of the worst cases, 
and had personal experience of every kind of malady, 
and were naturally uot very healthy. For it is not the 
physician’s body, I imagine, which cures the bodies of 
others ; if it were, it could not be suffered to be, or 
become at any time, diseased; but his mind, which 
cannot direct any treatment skilfully if it has become, 
or always was, depraved. But a juror, my friend, 
governs mind by mind ; his mind, therefore, cannot be 
suffered to be reared from a tender age among vicious 
minds, and to associate with them, and to run the 
whole round of crimes in its own experience, in order 
to be quick at inferring tbe guilt ot others from its own 
self-knowledge, as is allowable in the case of bodily dis- 
orders ; on the contrary, it ought, from Ms early youth, 
to have been free from all experience and taint of evil 
habits, if it is to be qualified by its own thorough 
excellence to administer sound justice. And this is the 
reason why good people, when young, appear to be 
simple and easy victims to the imposition of bad men, 
because they have not in them own consciousness ex- 
amples of like passions with the wicked. Therefore, 
to make a good juror, a man must not be. young, but 
old ; and his knowledge of what injustice is should be 
acquired late in life ; not by observing, it as an inmate 
of his own soul, but by long practice in discerning it 
a3 it exists out of himself in the souls of others ; in 
other words, he must be guided by knowledge, not by 
experience. 


IV. — Translate Plato — Apologia Socratis, V. 

\. 'YiroXapoi ovv iv tic ipSiv tows, 'A XX', Si SSiKpareg, to 
obvrllim repay pa-, reSBtv al SiafiaXai aoi abrai yeyivaaiv, 
ob yip Sr/erov aoi ye oiiSlv rSiv aXX tov rrepiTTorepov Tcpayparei- 
opevov, tretiTa Touairi) pript) re Kal Xoyog yeyovev, el pi) re 
Ivparrcs aXX olov f) oi rroXXoi. Xeye ovv i)piv, ri itmv, iva pi) 
Vpele irtpi troC avroffyeSidlliopev. ravrl poi SoKti Sinaia Xiytiv 
o Xeyiov, Kayili tip iv reeipaaopai deroSei^ai, ri iror’ tori rovro, 3 
Ipol verrolt)Kt t 6 re Svopu Kai rijv Siaj3oXi)V dwvtTt Sr). Kal 
wwj plv oo?w Turin vpZv iral£eiv, tv pevroi "are, rratav ipiv 
rf)v d\r)Qttav Ipu. lyoi yip, Si ivSpte ’Afli/vaJoe, Si oiiSlv i\X' 
V Sii aoplav nvi rovro rb ovopa l*)xr]Ka. reolav Sij aoplav 
rairtjv; ijirtp lariv, eouj dvBpuimvt) aopla. fp.ovn yip kiv- 


24 th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 
Greek. — Examiner, William Nesbitt, a.m. 
I.— Translate Homer— -Iliad, xx., 31-53. 

lie iparo Kpovi'oijc, rrSXepov S' iXlatrrov lyeipev. 
/3iv S' ipevat reiXepovSt Beol, Sl\a Bvpbv Ixovreg, 
"Hptj plv per dyZva vtmv Kai HaXXic ’ABhvt) 

1)81 Hoffee^iJuv yaiijoxos i?^ tpiobvtie 
'Eppelac, ’be W fpeol jrtvKaXlpym KUaarai- 
"npawroc S' llpa roTffi *!e oBtvti pXtptalvuv, 
XOiXebuv, verb Si Kvi/pai poiovro ap a tai- 
ls SI Ipuiae 'ApijC KOpvdaioXoc, aiirh p lip' airy 

Qoifioc anepaeKopr)! t)8' 'Aprtpic lox'eaipa 

At)ti!i re SavBoe re iptXoppeiSr/S r 'AfpoSiri). 
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Afvkkdix XI. 

Examination 
lor Honors 


tiug piv P airavtvBt 9tol 9vijru/v iaav avSpGtv, 
rip pa S' 'A\atol piv ply a cbSavov, oBvsk' 'AxiXXeuc 
iUfavti, Sypbv Si pdx’IC Mravr' iXiyUviig' 

Tpuiac Si TpSpog aivig birbXvBe yvia tea trrov, 
SctStorag , o9' opuvro iroSucta ThjXetwva 

Xi'pirSptvov, (SpoToAoifif too v "Ap>p. 
oirfp l-rd pl8' ojuXov ’OXi^liriot fjXvflov a’vJpwv, 
Jtpro S' Ipifi cpartpi) Xaoaaoog, aSe S' 'AOijvij, 
trail’ iri pin irapa rappov ipvcrijv Ttl%<os turfs, 
«5XXor’ iir’ AcrAuv iptjodmw pacpbv dim. 
ail S' 'Apse iriptoBiv iptpvy XaiXafft itog, 

Sib car 1 dcporartjg r&Xiog Tpdittrm *«Xiuwv, 
oXXort Tap* Xtpotvn Oiuv iirl KaXXtcoXtbvy. 


A. (a) What is the construction of the phrase Ss M 
foetrl mvKuh'ppai Kuanrai? It receives illustration 
from an expression in the 24th Book of the Iliad? 
(6) Explain the use of the particles piv and St in the 
above passage, wherever you think it requires explana- 
tion. (c) Point out any examples of anacoloiithon 
which you observe, and substitute in each case the 
regular construction, (d) Explain the construction 
true’ irapa rttypov. ( e ) What is the meaning of the 
epithet fpioui'ioc, and from what attributes is it applied 
to Hermes? By what other epithets is he designated 
in Homer ? (/) What is remarkable in tho use of the 
epithet detpatebprig in this passage? (p) Cite the other 
phrases in the last six books of the Iliad, in which tho 
old epic verb pdio/jai occurs, and, from a comparison of 
them, determine its primitive meaning. (A) Explain 
the positions of Athene and Ares respectively, by refer- 
ence to the topography of the Tread. 

B. (a) Explain the following Homeric forms: — 
AWrrairc, Soaanai, flip, pepveu ro, ipiSfioatrBai, bmprii- 
pace, ioipev, ar(o\9i, dcaxiipcvoc, ioepaooa.ro, ipvoo, rij, 
neTidi/oui, apirvve, apirvvro. (A) Explain and illustrate 
the following phrases : — £ cirri x’j iuptv noXtpow, 
odeve'i fi\ eptaivuiv, Bapoog ar/rov, Sti/iy KapyaXioi, vvKrb g 
apoXyy, dpflXybriv yodaioa, apflg bSau [{Jpaperijv], 
rpmo cog arepiSdipedov, SeSovndrog OlStrrooao, {£e<ri> \v 
iXBdvrt, ivnnrag cecaXvppivog. 


IL — Translate Homru — Odyssev, xvii., 217-232. 

vvv piv If/ pAXa T&yx v cache cacbv AyijAaSfi 
dig aiil rbv bpoiov Aytt Bibg dig rbv bpoiov. 
ary 0/) rovSt poXofipSv dyug, apkyaprt avfSura, 

'be noXXyg pXiym napaerag BXtijitrai upovg, 
alriiuv acSXovg, ovc dopag oili Xe^yrag. 
rbv c‘ ii poi Soiijg oraOpwv pvrypu XiniaBa t, 
oycocopov r‘ Iptvttt BaXXSv r‘ jptyotai ^opijvai, 
cat civ ipbv atlvuv pey aXijv imytvviSa Beiro. 
aXX’ lirn ovv Sif ipya can' IppaOtv, ovk IQtXyau 
Ipyov lyoixtc Bat, aXXd irriuairov card Sijpov 
fiobXira, airljiw/ pioettv J)>- yaorip' SvaXroy. 
dXX' ic roi Ipioi, rb Si cal nrtXtopivov tarav 
at c tXOy irpbg St'/ par 'OSucrtijog Beioto , 
iroXXa ol appi copy m/iiXa dvSpOv ic rraXapauv 
irXivpai dirorpitfioum SSpov cur a fiaWopiv oio. 

A. (a) What is remarkahlo in the use of dig in the 
phrase dig rbv bpoiov? (A) In what other senses is tho 
word pvriip found (1) in Homer, and (2) in Sophocles. 
(«) Explain tho construction of the last two lines. 
(d) Explain fully, and trace the etymology of the 
words poXof 3pdg, apdyaprog, acoXog, avaXrvg, mjiiXag. 

B. Explain and illustrate the following phrases : — 

pacta SvOTraXIfeig, i) (xXaira) ol iraptciactr /ipoiftdg, 
pvtrraKTvog e( aXeyeivijg (ira <rx flv )i dpfoticig dclpag, 
rouS' abrou Avcaflavrog, puSvv, dtpvtioio, perk 2’ f/Xec- 
rpomtv lepro (xpvaeog Bppog), ctpSaXtov Oi) roiov (iraiSu 
■ . . ariruXXu). 

C. (a) What arc the leading cases of hiatus in 
Homeric verse? (A) Mention some cases in which 
elision is admitted by the Epic, but rejected by tho 
Attic poets. 


1. What is tho Epic cycle? When and by whom 
was it compiled ? State tho principle upon which its 
arrangement was based. 

2. Account for tho contemptuous feeling with which 
tho scriptor cyclicus was regarded ill later times. 

3. What date is assigned to llomor by Herodotus? 
This date is in itself moro probable tlmn that assigned 
by other writers ? 

4. State the argument, based upon tho language of 
I-Ioraer, to prove that the Homeric poems wore not 
from tho first committed to writing. 

5. Give tho ancient authorities for tho services ren- 
dered to tho Homeric poems by Solon and Pisistratua 
respectively. What bearing have their statements upon 
the Wolfian hypothesis ? 

6. Discuss briefly tho question of Homeric unity. 


IH 1. Translate— 

iEscixrxvs — PnoMEXiiEua Vinctus, 444-474. 
pit rw xXtAj? Sociirt ptjS’ avOaSigt 
my av pc ovvvoh/ Si Sivropai clap, 
bpSv ipavrbv <5Je rrpovtrtXoiptvov. 

icafroi 0«o«n rote vsoic roiroic yfpa 
rig &XXog b ’ydi iravrlXoic Sttbpitrev ; 
a’XX' abrd myib' cal ydp tiSvlaimv &v 
bpiv Xiyoipt. rav /3poro7f J1 ir r/para 
a'cobaaO’, dig apag vqrlovg ivrag rb rrplv 
Ivvovg IByca cal pptvuv hrijBoXovg , ' 

It, pip\fitv obriv dv0fnSiroic (x<0Vi 
d\X' div SlSuic' tivoiav ISrjyouptvog- 
ol irpibra piv /3Xlirovrif l/3Xtrrov piryv, 
cXiovreg ovc i)coiov- dXX' Aveipdruv 
dXlyctot papt/ta'iii rbv paepbv xpSvov 
Ifvpov tlci) irdvra, coin irXtvBvprig 
SSpovg vpottlXovg jjaav, ob SvXoupylav- 

cardipvxfg S' ivaiov, Her' dipropoi 
pippycig, dvrpuv iv pvxoig dvyXloig. 
t}v S' obSiv abroig obit x'lparog rlcpap, 
oBr' dvOtpdiiovg fjpoc, obrt capiripov 
Bipovg pipaioy, dXX’ a’rip yvipyg rb irttv 
hrpamrov, I g n Si] tnptv dvroXclc ly di 

dorptuv f JuSa rig n 3ii«ptroup 3A<riif. 
cat pi)v dptBpbv, l(i>xov rofurpuruv, 
iEijBpov abroig, ypnppdruv rt ouvOirrttg, 
pviipttv 9' irrdvruv povaopi'irop' ipyAvyv. 
c&Ztuia irpoiroc Iv Zvyolm cvdiSaXa 
ZtbyXaim SovXtbovra, trdipaalv O’ ilirwc 
Ovijroig ptylttruv StctSoxot poxOqpAroiv 
yivotvO’- vtp itppar' fjyayov fiXtivlovg 
Iirirouc, AyaXpa ri/g AiripirXoArov xX‘Sijg. 

(a) Discuss tho words -rpovatKobptvov, di/trvpo i, 
tpyavijv. 

(A) IIow does Hermann road the line pvitpitv O' k. p. e.? 
Explain his reading, and state the arguments by which 
ho defends it. 

(«) How docs Paloy, after Hormann, punctuate and 
explain tho passage — EtAyXaio-i .... yivaivff'? 

(d) IHustrato, by citations from the ancient classics, 
the expression — iVrrovc, ayaXpa rijg viripir Kovrov 

2. (a) Montion Homo of the Ionic and Epio forms 
occurring in tho Prometheus Vinctus. 

(A) Explain tho following expressions : — yijv irpb yflCi 
IbruTi y&puv, oitrrpov S' Apotc . . tnrvpog, kAkuv rputv- 
pla, amp avrov Slcrvov Attic, fipv\la S’ 


IV. — Translate IiunrrrnEs — 0«E8 tkh, 607-629. 
full Qpaffbvtt cobx' vToariXXti Xiyip, 
otiriu S' dpiipu p' Start p dXyyaat tpplva, 
paXXSv p’ dvpKttg lirl abv IfiXBiiv f6vov‘ 
caXbv irApipyov S’ abrb Ot)aopm irivuv 
Siv obvic r)X9ov, Bvyarpl corrpijauiv rdpop. 
poXdiv yip tig IccXyrov 'Apytiuv i^X ov 
Icovoav obc Scovaav irriailaa irSXiv 
aoi trg r dStXpy Xtvaipov Sovvat Slcijv. 
pdXXov S' ictlv ij (ToC Bavtiv in ait a, 
f) ry rtcobay a' yyplua', i g tig dll 
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irepirovaa pi9ov£ lirl rS Svaptvtartpov 
Svelpar' dyysXXovaa rdyapipvovoe, 
k at rov9’ 3 pujijauav ’A tyiaOov Xix°C 
ol vlprfpot 9eol, teal y&p Mao’ i) v mspiv, 

Sue vl X/ipe Sup.' dvr)<palarip mipl. 

MtvkXat, (To! Sk raSs XI yu Spaoio rt jrpnf 
ci rovpbv l\9o c ivapiBptX icijJoc r* ipbv, 
pi rtpS' dpuvtiv pin’ov Ivavrlov OeoXc 
la S’ Sir’ daruv Karai/iovevOtjvai irlrpote, 
t) pi) ’iri/3atve SiraprtanSoc \Oovoq, 
rooavr' dicobtrac "io9i, pi) SI SvoatfitXe 
sXy irapomac tioifleirripove fiXovg' 
i)pac S’ air ’ o ! kuv dyers ruvSt, irpooiroXoi. 

A. (a) What arc the various readings for clvif^tig 
and kmaeiau ? Explain the metaphor involved in the 
latter word; also that involved in viroariWti. (I/) Give 
examples of compounds similar to dvi'itpuioroc • (e) How 
does Porson seek to justify the unusual meaning lie gives 
to tlio phrase SoOmt S/kiji- ? Elmslcy has suggested the 
true interpretation ? (d) Illustrate the use of the goni- 
tive in the phrase ovtlpara — rdyapipvovoe. 

B. (a) Explain and illustrate the following phrases : — 
§ia rpiwv airoWvpai, it/iupdOr j koki'ic, tKreKwifioirat 

(b) Explain and illustrate the following constructions: — 
ravTijQ iKVOvpal at, irXgytie Ovyarpiie rrj y epic. 

C. Give Porson’s emendations of the following lines, 
stating the reasons upon which they are based : — 

riBtXrt pi) ipotpurt, pi)S’ tarsi Krvircg — 
brav S’ 6 Saipeiv tii SiSu, r i mu) ipiXuiv , — 
paXtara • £6%av yAp too ’ vyeias eyei — 

SovXivopev OtoXc, !> rt iror’ tiaiv 9toi — 
avros kukIuv lyertro pyrlpa cravuv — 

8j uv Sivijrat, 7ro\tO£ tv r’ dpxaXaiv y — 


V. — 1. Translate Euripides— Alcestis, 983-1024. 
lysi teal Std poveray 
teal perapaioc* nut 
irXtXarov * cnpttptvoy Xoyaiv, 

Kpttaoov o iSkv ’AvdyKiiy 
tlpov ovoe rt juippaicov 
OptjaouiQ iv aaviatv, rdy 
’Opijifia Kariypaifi/v 
yijpwc, aiiS iaa 'I'o7/lnc ’A- 
OK\i)m&Sa<c (Sum 
ifiap paxa iroXvirovoie 
dvriripuiv* pporo'aiv. 
povay S’ our’ M Pwgovy 
iXQtiv, oort Ppirag 9<ay 
lor iv, si ajoyltiv k\vu. 
pil pot, irorvia, ptiZtiv 
IXQots, t) rS irplv Iv (3 Up. 
teal yAp Xtic, <S rt vtiicry, 

Kbv aol rouro rtXeurtf- 
teal riv Iv yoXiftoig Sapd- 
Siifi av [Si if aiSapov’ 
oiSe rtc dnurSpov* 

Xi'iparoe lariv aiSuy. 

Kai o' iv a'jiuKTom ytpwv 
*I\« 9tit ctapo'y 

riXpa S' • oi yAp dvdguc iror' ivepQiv 
kXAuiv rovy jiOiptvov c dm o. 

«:ai 9euiv okStioi* fOivouin 
iraZStc Iv OavArtp. 
iplXa pkv, 'Sr' i)v ptO' i)puv 
iplAa S' In teal Ouvuvaa' 
ytvvawrarav Sk rtaauv 
l(ti5to nXtoLit; uKoinv. 
pi)Sk VtK p&v I0Q ijiOiptVUV 
\Sipa vopHtaOsi 

ruppoQ aue dXoxov, (holm o' opoisig 
npdaOio, a'tpae IpirSpsiV 
teal nc, Soyplav viXtuOuv 
Ipfialvtiv, rSS' iptX, 

Avra iror l irpotiBav' dvlpog, 
vvv S’ tor l panaipa Salpuv 
X“< p’, di irirvt’, tu Sk SoirjQ — 
roTat viv irpoatpoiiai fd pat. 


Comment upon the words to which asterisks are Appendix II, 
affixed. — -«■ 

2. (a) (pdovoe St pi y incur 6 rtc 0 e £> v . Illustrate, by ? xa ®'- nati ° 11 
quotations from the ancient classics, the sentiment here ^ r J lonor8 
expressed. 

(6) vvv yap peOrippopeaOa fttXrlsi /3(ov. Cite a par- 
allel to this expression from the Prometheus Yrnctus of 
ALscliylus. 


VI. — Translate into Greek Iambics — 

The noble horse, 

That in his fiery youth from his wide noslrils 
Neighed courage to his rider, and brake through 
Groves of opposed pikes, bearing his lord 
Safe to triumphant victory; old or wounded 
Was set at liberty and freed from service. 

The Athenian mules that from the quarry drew 
Marble hewed for tlio temples of the gods, 

The great work ended were dismissed and fed 
At the public cost ; nay, faithful dogs have found 
Their sepulchres ; but man to man more cruel 
Appoints no end to the sufferings of his slave. 


26<A September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

English Language and Literature. 

Examiner, Geo. L. Craik, A.sr. 

1. Tlio true scientific view of the history of the Eng- 
lish language is to regard it in the three successive 
states, of (1) What is commonly called Anglo-Saxon; 

(2) Tlio degraded or broken-down condition of that ori- 
ginal form, or what has been designated Semi-Saxon ; 

(3) Tho re -organised language, or Mixed English, now in 
use. State distinctly tho main cause which converted 
each of these states or forms into the succeeding one, 
with tho exact manner of its operation ; discriminate 
the three forms by their leading characteristics ; and 
specify tho period over which each may he regarded as 
extending. Take particular care not to confound the 
two processes of disintegration and foreign inter- 
mixture. 

2. State in wliat respects our English of tlio present 
day differs from that of Pope, hom that of Shakespeare, 
from that of Spenser, and from that of Chancer. 

3. Enumerate and characterize the principal English 
dramatists of the age of Elizabeth and Janies. 

4. Give a short account of the principal English 
historical writers, and their works, since the middle of 
the sixteenth cuntury. 

5. Give an account of the following words : — than, 
then, there, she, it, hers, its. 

6. How do you connect tho two words, goose and 
gander ? And what account do you give of tlio words 
duck and drake ? 

7. Give Home Tooko’s account of the following 
words, and also tho account of each that is generally 
accepted by the philology of tho present day: — and, 
head, heaven, if. 

8. Explain the forms meseems, methinks, and me 
listetk. 

9. Explain tho forms else, unawares, eflsoons, rights 
(in by rights), once, twice, thrice , needs (as in I needs 
must go), seldom, whilom, darkling. 

10. Distribute tho forms am, are, art, be, been, 
being, is, was, viast, were, xoert (which make up our 
modern substantive verb), under tlio various defective 
verbs of which they arc parts. 

11. Give the history and the probable resolution of 
such forms of expression as a house to let, a man to love, 
lie is to blame. 

12. How do you account for tlic identity, commonly, 

in modem English of the genitive singular and the 
nominative plural ? ■ 

D - 
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Appendix II. 

Examination 
for Honors 
A.B. 


20th September, 1856, 2 o'clock , p.m. 
English Language and Literature. 
Examiner, Geo. L. CraiJc, a.m. 


27th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Continental Languages. 
Examiner, Professor De Vericour. 


1. Discriminate the genius and style or manner of ns 
many of the following poets as you may be sufficiently 
acquainted with: — Dry den, Pope, Thomson, Young, 
Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, Cowper. 

2. Explain the following passages from Milton : — 

“ Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken lies.” — Lycid. 

“ And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” — I’ Alley. 

“ Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite.” — V Alley. 

“ Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” — V Alley. 

“ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on.” — L' Alley. 

“ Call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscam bold .” — II Pens. 

“ But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters (?) pale .” — II Pens. 

“ Under a star-ypointing (?) pyramid.” — Ep. Shakes. 

“ The great Enmthian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bore.” — Son. 8. 

“ Into what pit thou see’st 

Prom what height fallen, so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder.” — Par. Lost. 

“ Wliat though the field be lost ? 

All is not lost ; the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield ; 

And what is else not to be overcome” (?) — Par. Lost. 

“ Ho our conqueror, whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
Than such could have o’erpowered such force as oui’s.” 
— Par. Lost. 

“ A multitude (?) like which the populous north 
Poured never from her frozen loins.” — Par. Lost. 

“ Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

— Par. Lost. 

“ Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-horn, 

Or of the Eternal co-etcrnal beam (?) 

May I express thee unblamed ? sinco God is Light . . • . 
Or hears’t thou rather (?) pure etherial stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell?” — Par. Lost. 

3. Point out and account for the irregularities, either 
of form or of acceptation, in the following words : — 
Apocrypha, Apostrophe, Beefeater, Bridegroom, 
Causeway, Could, Defile (subs.), Foreign , Heathen, 
Hermit, Island, Livelihood, Miniature, Posthu- 
mous, Rampant, Shamefaced, Skylarking, Sovereign, 
Sweetheart. 

4. Explain the following expressions : — “ You ought 
not walk” ( Shakespeare ) ; “His all-obeying breath” 
(Id.) ; “As for conflagrations and groat droughts, they 
do notmorcly dispeople and destroy” (Bacon, 58 th Essay); 
“ And a certain woman cast a piece of millstone upon 
Ahimelech’s head, and all to brake his scull” (Judges, 
ix. 53); “Sir Thomas Fairfax .... left them time 
enough to refresh and recover themselves ; whilst he 
himself intended the recovery of Bridgewater” (Claren- 
don) ; “ Upon the Earl of Godolpliin’s death, the Duke 
of Marlborough resolved to go and live beyond sea. . . . 
This was variously censured” (Burnet). 


French. 

Translate into English : — 

“ Qtiand deux fUnes porvoraos s’dtalont rdciproqnement 
lour impudiquo nuditd, lour mutuolle laitleur los r^volte. 
... 11s sout l’un ii l’autro ooinino un oflroyablo miroir. 
Lour propvo bassosao lea humilio dans autrui, lour propro 
orguoil lea confond, lour propro ndanl los dpouvante, et 
ila no pouvont so fair, so ddsnvouer eux-mCnios dans lour 
somblablo ; car ehaquo rapport oclioux, ehaquo affreuse 
coincidence, ehaquo hiclouso pnritrt, trouvont on oux uno 
voix toujonrs infatignblo qui lew ddnonoo ii lours oroilles 
sans so fatiguev. Quolquo socrot quo aoitlour ontrotien, 
il a toujonrs deuxinsupportahlos tdmoins, Diou uu’ils no 
voient pas, ct la conscience qu’ils aontent.” — V ictor 
I-Iuoo. 

1. What aro the original sources of the French 
language? 

2. When is the negative n« applied in French without 
tlicro being a corresponding negativo expressed in Eng- 
lish? 

3. Explain the difference botwoon the imperfect and 
the preterite of the indicative mood, and illustrate it by 
examples. 

4. What class of verbs is regularly conjugated in 
English with the auxiliary to have , whilo in French 
with Ure ? 

5. State and exemplify tho rules of the post participle. 

6. Explain tho words Romantiaue and Classique. 

7. Give the meanings of tho following words, and 
illusfrato tlioir signification by examples: — Fronde, 
Erondeur, Ensemble, Enchahiement, Vcll&ite, Exploi- 
tation, Errements, Ogive, Relief, Ecucil, Rccueil , 
Recucillement. 

8. Montion and characterize tho principal writers of 
tlio ago of Louis XI V. 

German. 

Translate into English — 

31'cr nlc In Idpiubcv aUo'lufl <2(f)oo0 
Tic ftflKi bcc ®cfimbl)clt flufi, 

Still ilclil tin Hik'd irulii nn, 

©no Odccmuotf : Otf) bin ciu flflmm ! 

Twin cv iv.’bcif;t unb (Vwjit ciiU'ot 
'hUc mi| bet flBica' ciu jdjlmilrt fRel)r, 
line Icbt nub iw6t bet Wotlljcil eoll, 

9In iftrnft nnb Srijonljdl ciu Wyell. 

Tic (ilcltcifruft, tic iljit buid;jlcu|jt ( 
aJiflfuicli I'cincn 8cu«fld|t, 

Hub freibt miJ faUcv TmmiKcunfl 
fflou .ftlinmcl fciiicu Slblci|^u<uitft. 

D ime cr toll WajcjUt, 

(Sill (Self, bulge auf iSrbcu fld)t ! 

Sc flcf;t uub ficljt tell ^evrliifjfdt 
Hub flcljt urn uid)M ; beiiu cr flcbeuf. 

©ciu Dluflc funfett bunfclfjeff, 

Hide du fti)fla((uct ©dgittcnqudl. 

©ciu ’Jlutlifc flrafjlt Int QMorjicuvotfj, 

Sluf 'Jiaf uub ©titu Ijervjdjt 9»ad;tflcbut. 

Burger. 

1. Decline Er, Sie,Es. 

2. Mention some of tho conjunctions which remove 
tlio verb at the end of tho sentence. 

3. Mention the prepositions which govern both the 
dative and the. accusative oases. 

4. What is tho difference between Kennen and 
Wissen P 

5. Give the first porson singular of the present, the 

imperfect, and perfect of the following verbs : Leiden, 
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Einnehmen, Vergessen, Verschliessen, Sick herum- 
treiben, Blasen. 

6. What is the sign of the past participle ? When is 
it omitted ? 

7. What is the difference between Seyn and Wet den ? 
Give examples of the present and past tenses. 

8. What are the pilncipal dialects of the German 
language, and from which of them is the English derived? 

Italian. 

Translate into English : — ■ 

LA CASA DEL SONNO. 

Giace in Arabia nna Valletta amena, 

Lon tan a da cittadi c da villaggi, 

Ch’ all’ ombra di duo monti ti tuttn piena 
D’ antiqui aboti o di robnsti faggi. 

H solo indorno il chimo di vi menn, 

Ch6 non vi pub mai penetrar co i rnggi, 

Si gli b la via da folti rami tronca ; 

E quivi ontra sottorra una spelonca. 

Sotto la negra selva una capace 
E spaziosa grotta cutra ncl sas3o, 

Di cui la frontc 1’ edera soguacu 
Tutta aggirando va con storto passo. 

In questo alborgo il grave Sonno giace ; 

L’ Ozio da un canto corpulento c grasso, 

Da 1’ altro la Pigrizia in terra siede, 

Che non puo andare, c mal reggersi in piede. 

Ariosto. 

1. Decline the present of the indicative of the verb 
andare. 

2. Decline the imperfect and perfect of the indicative 
mood of the verbs dare and fare. 

3. When do the possessive pronouns refuse the definite 
article in Italian ? 

4. Mention the peculiarity of the adverbs of quantity, 
and illustrate it by examples. 

5. Say in what cases the vorbs andare and stare are 
often employed with a gerund. 

6. Say which auxiliary verb is required in the forma- 
tion of the compound tenses of reflected verbs. 

7. Mention the conjunctions which govern the sub- 
junctivo mood. 

8. When did Ariosto live, and what is the character 
of his pootry ? 

Translate into French, or Gorman, or Italian : — 

But what a detestable maxim that the security of the 
prince depends only upon the oppression of the people. 
Should no core bo taken to improve their knowledge or 
their morals ? Inatcadof being taught to love him whom 
they are born to obey, should they he driven by terror 
to despair, and reduced to the dreadful necessity of either 
throwing off the yoke of their tyrant, or perishing under 
its weight ? Can this be the way to reign with tran- 
quillity? Can this be the path that leads to glory? 
The sovereign who is the most absolute is always the 
least powerful ; he soizes upon all, and his grasp is ruin. 
Ho is, indeed, the solo proprietor of whatever his stato 
contains, but for that reason his stale contains nothing 
ofvalue : the fields aro uncultivated, and almost a desert ; 
the towns lose some of their few inhabitants every day, 
and trade every day declines. — Fenelon. 


29 th Septenibet', 1856, 10 o'clock, am. 

Mathematics. — Examiner, George Tlnole, IX.D. 

1. The Genoese weights, called tlic peso sottile and 
peso grosso, weigh respectively -6988 and -7687 English 
lbs. avoirdupois. Express by low numbers their approxi- 
mate numerical ratio. 

2. Given a? - x3 - 56 — (a# - 3) (x 3 - x§ - 56) ; required 
all the valuoB of x. 

8. Solve the simultaneous equations 


W— 4 


: *+l V 4 / 


if— x=2+- 


4 Tiro numbers ire in the ratio of m to a, and the Appotu it 

sum ol their square roots is to the sum of their cube roots 

in the ratio of n to m ; find the numbers. Examination 

5. Reduce to its simplest form in terms of tan. 0 the *° r R Honorfl 


2 cos 20-t-l 

. 6- Give a test for determining whether a given func- 
tion of *„ x a) . . x n , is homogeneous, and of the m* degree 
with respect to those quantities or not. Hence deduce 
the general form of such a function, and show that if the 
function he represented by u, then 

_du , du , du 
®ry- • • +*,>-7- —mu. 

dx, dx, clx„ 

7. Give the mathematical definition of the measure of 
probability, and explain the principle by which the pro- 
babilities of opposite and those of independent events 
arc calculated. What is the probability that in six 
throws of a die the six faces will appear in a determinate 
order, and what is the probability that they will appear 
in any order ? 

8. Availing yourself of the known properties of the 
roots of equations, form without elimination a cubic 
equation whoso roots shall furnish the values of x, y, z, 
belonging to the following system of simultaneous equa- 


x-\-y+z=a 

* 2 +y-B 2 =& 

3,2 (y+ 2 ) +.y 2 (»+») +** O-t-y) =c. 

9. Find the equation of the tangent to the curve 
whoso equation is ar and show that the length 
of that portion of the tangent which is intercepted 
between the axes of x and y is invariable. 

10. Define a multiple point, and distinguish between a 

multiple point and a cusp. Does the equation ^=-^- 
always indicate a multiple point ? 

11. Ascertain the nature of the Curve whose equation 
is y—x^—x', at the point for which r=l, and that of 

t p 

tho curve whoso equation is ^-=(x— 2)* at the point 
a>—2. Show at the same timo that tho usual direction, 
to dear tho equation of radical forms, is superfluous, if 
due attention he paid to signs. 

12. Define an umbilicus, and investigate the analy- 
tical conditions for its existence on a given surface. 
Apply the theory to determine tho position of the umbi- 
licus ou the surface whoso equation is z—x i -\-xy-\-y t , 
and die radius of the osculating sphere at that point. 


29 th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mathematics. — Examiner , George Boole , ll.d. 

1. The integration of tho binomial differential 
x m (a-j- bxnydx is, in certain cases, reducible by a trans- 
formation to that of a series of monomials. What are 
those cases, and how is the transformation effected? 
Integrate thus tho differential x 3 (1 — x 5 ){ dx, and assign 
tho value of the integral between the limits 0 and 1. 

x*dx 

2. Integrate the differential ^/ ^ax" p T * 3 an 7 prin- 
ciple of functional homogeneity observable between the 
differential and the corresponding integral ? 

3. Find the area of the curve whose equation is 
ary=(l-B 4 )i> it being given that the area vanishes 
when xsssl. 

5. Ascertain whether the function — 

dx _do_( 1- ‘+« A 

' v x*-B 2 +2 x—y 1 —y \ VaP+f+i x—y/ 
is completely intcgrable. 

5. If a 4- ftV — 1 is a root of the equation 
x*-)-px s -l-5 , x-j-r==0 show directly by the theory of 
equations, that a will itself he a root of the equation ; 

(2a-\-p) i —p(2a+ P y +q(2a-\-p)—r=0. 

6. Explain die genesis of differential equations from 
their primitives. Find both the differential equations 

D 2 
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Appendix II. of tiro first order of tlie primitive y=Ce M , and show in 
— — what respect they difFer. 

Examination Define, according to the Newtouian doctrine of 

A?BT° n0rS limits, the chord of curvature in a plane curve; show 
that in the ellipse the chord of curvature through the 
centre is a third proportional to the coincident diameter 
of the ellipse, and the diameter conjugate thereto. 

8. In what way is the consideration of the chord of 
curvature useful in the doctrine of central forces ? 
Apply it to determine the law of centripetal force, tend- 
ing to the centre of an elliptic orbit. 

9. Apply it to detei-mino the law of centripetal force, 
tending to the focus of an ellipse. 

10. The angular velocities of a body revolving in an 
ellipse round the focus, arc at the further and nearer 
apex m° and n° respectively in a unit of time ; show 
that the eccentricity e of the ellipse will he equal to 

y J 1 and tho periodic time to . Why 

is not the major axis determinable from these data ? 

11. Integrate the differential equation of the third 
d a i/ 

order £&»+“ y==0 - 

Also the differential equation of the second order 

. . 

— a 2 y=£”“, examining particularly the case in which 

12. Find the equation of a curve in which the ratio of 
the normal to the abscissa is equal to the squai-e root of 
the radius of curvature. 


24 th September, 1856, 10 o’clock, am. 

Mixed Mathematics. 

Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoncy, A.M. 

1. Whore, along tho rod of a shnplo pendulum, 
vibrating seconds, should another particle equal in 
weight to the boh, be attached, so as to double the time 
of vibration ? 

2. Given the dimensions of the various parts of tho 
governor of a steam-engine, find at what speed tho halls 
will begin to diverge. 

3. An uniform bar, 3 feel in length, and weighing 
lOlbs., is fastened perpendicularly into a shaft; calcu- 
late the strain upon tho shall when making 100 rotations 
per minute. 

4. If a bullet be projected with a given velocity from 
the top of a tower, show that the. accumulated power 
with which it reaches tho ground would bo independent 
of the direction in which it had been projected, if tho 
resistance of the air did not influence the result. 

5. Give an outline of the reason why a top can bo 
made to stand by spinning it. 

6. State and prove tlie principle of virtual velocities. 

7. If a centre attracting inversely as the square of the 
distance move with an uniformly accelerated motion in 
a right line, investigate the equations of motion of a free 
particle submitted to its attraction. 

8. Prove the equations — 

vp=h 

(it 1 dt* 

for central forces. 

9. When the motion of a particle is restricted to a 
fixed curve or surface, show that its vis-viva is not 
affected by tho pressure to which it is subjected by this 
restraint. 

10. In what way is tho unit determined to which 
masses are to he referred ? 

11. Provo that tho equation — 

m (v.—vj+m 1 (y,—-d,)=o 
is true of the normal impact of spheres, m an.d in' being 
their masses, v, and v\ their velocities before collision, 
and v, and i/, their velocities after. 

12. A closed uniform chain is hung without friction 
over a prism, with its edges horizontal, show that tho 
chain is in equilibrium. 


2ith September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Mixed Mathematics. 

Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoncy, a.m. 

1. Tho apparent altitude of a star is, except at the 
zenith, greater than tho true, why? Investigate an 
approximation to tho law of deviation. 

2. Calculate the ratio of tho masses of tho earth and 
sun, taking tho mean distance of tho sun to ho 400 
times that of the moon, and the sidereal year to bo equal 
to thirteen sidereal lunations, and omitting the consider- 
ation of all forces, except the direct, attraction of the 
sun on tho earth, and of the eart h on the moon. 

3. Enumerate and define the elements of a planot’s 
orhit. 

4. Investigate tho form of the apparent orbit des- 
cribed by a star in consequence of precession. 

5. Point out tho causes of the correction which is 
called tho equation of t ime. 

6. If a lens bo placed at tho principal focus of a con- 
cave mirror, determine its power, in order that an 
object placed at a given distance outside it may coincide 
with its own image. 

7. State, generally, tho principles upon which a fiat 
field is secured by compound eyepieces. 

8. If one. of two lenses bo convex and the other con- 
cave, and if the materials of which they are. made have 
different dispersive powers, show that they may always 
bo so separated that they will form an achromatic ar- 
rangement for a given distunec of the radiant point. 

9. Find the lowest magnifying power which will 
admit of the entire pencil of light being received by an 
eye, tho pupil of which is 0-2 of an inch in diainotor, 
from a telescope six feet in aperture, and fifty-four feet in 
focal length. 

10. Sliow that II, the angular radius of the red circle 
in tho rainbow, will lie given by tho equations — 

11= 4 O' — 20 

Cos. 

8 

Sin. Hin. O' 

p being tho. index of refraction of red rays by water. 

11. investigate the. law of density throughout tho 
atmosphere on the hypothesis of an uniform tempora- 
ture. 

12. Show, from this principle of work, that tho velo- 
city of water issuing from an indefinitely small orifice 
in a vessel would be V2t/h if there, were no friction, g 
being the acceleration duo to gravity, anil h the head of 
water over tho orifice. 


2 4 th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Physics. — Examiner, (l. Johnstone Stoncy, a.m. 

1. Describe tho Iluy genian eyepiece, and explain its 
advantages. 

2. Explain tlie advantage found to result from ren- 
dering achromatic tho condenser generally made uso of 
in examining transparent objects with a microscope. 

3. Describe, some kind of photometer, anil point out 
Hie chief sources of imperfection in photomotricul deter- 
minations. 

4. Describe some method by which tho wave-length, 
corresponding to a given ray, may be determined. 

5. Describe Fresnel's rhomb, and account for its 
effects. 

6. Givo an outline of tlie cause of conical refraction 
in binxul crystals, and describe the arrangements by 
which it was observed by Dr. Lloyd. 

7. Give the accounts, according to tlie emissivo and 
wave theories, of the colours of Howton’a rings, and of 
tlie black spot seen by reflected light 

8. Explain why, in making use of a plano-convex 
lens to magnify small objects, the convex side should be 
turned towards the. eye. 

9. State the important relations which exist between 
the specific heat and the chemical constitution of a 
body 
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10. What is the reason that particles of snow in the 
shade will gradually disappear during a hard frost ? . 

11. Describe Melloni’s apparatus for the investiga- 
tion of the phenomena of radiant heat. 

12. Describe the contrivance by which Faraday 
observed the tensions of vapours at very high tempera- 
tures. 

13. Describe the most efficient contrivance you know 
of for generating intense cold. 

14. Point out the cause of the accumulation of heat 
within a green-house. 

24 th September, 1856, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Physics. — Examiner, G. Johnstone Stoncij, a.m. 

1. Describe the experiments by which Coulomb in- 
vestigated the law of magnetic repulsion, and mention 
the principal results at which lie arrived. 

2. Describe some experiment which shows that gases 
are influenced by magnets. 

3. Explain the great deterioration in the strength of 
a compound magnet which is sometimes found to result 
from adding a now element to it. 

4. Describe some experiment which shows that in- 
duction accompanies the attraction of a conductor by 
an electrized body. 

5. Describe and explain the phenomenon of the late- 
ral shock. 

6. What explanation has been given of the pheno- 
menon of the residual charge. 

7. Describe the effects of a charge of statical elec- 
tricity transmitted through a card. 

8. What is meant by the specific conducting power 
of a metal for a current of electricity, and in what way 
is its numercial value to be found for a given metal ? 

9. If you have two voltaic cells, such that the electric 
tension of the first is double that of the second, and its 
internal resistance four times that of the second ; inves- 
tigate, from Ohm’s law, within what rango of interpolur 
resistances the first will give the stronger current. 

10. If a single cell, and a battery of such cells, act 
respectively through two interpolars, such that the cur- 
rents are equal, show that a given addition to the inter- 
polar resistances will cause loss decrease of the current 
from the battery than of that from the single cell. 

11. What evidence liavc wo that the acceleration due 
to gravity is the samo for all ponderable substances ? 

12. Give some explanation which has been proposed 
for the phenomenon of cndosmosc. 

13. What arc the chief difficulties experienced in 
determining the specific gravities of gases ? 


25th September, 1856. 

Chemical Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Examiner, J. Blyth, m.d. 

1 . State some of the extraneous causes which may 
modify the force of affinity. 

2. Explain the doctrine of isomorphism; give ex- 
amples, in symbols, of isomorphous groups. 

3. What is the nature of a double salt? What pro- 
vision exists in the magnesian family for their forma- 
tion? 

4. It has been suggested that the double salt KC1, Pt 
Cl a , might bo regarded as a simple salt in which KOI is 
the base, and Pt Cl s , the haloid acid? What arc the 
objections to this view ? 

5. How is a double salt distinguished from the salt 
of a bibasic acid ? 

6. The neutrality of the different classes of salts is 
judged of by the proportion existing between the num- 
ber of equivalents of oxygen in the base and the number 
of equivalents of acid which enter into combination ; 
how is this explained on the binary theory of salts ? 

7. IIow much sulphuric acid is required for the de- 
composition of 79 parts of nitrate of potash, the residue 
being bisulphate of potash ? 

K=39: N=14 : S=16. 


8. In what way does the density of a vapour found Appendix If. 

by experiment, serve to ooutrol the analysis of an — — . 

organic substance ? Exemplify this in the case of Fur- Examination 
fimil (C. H, 0.). K?"°” 

Sp. gr. of Furfurol, found=3 - 3750. 

„ Carbon vapour =0-8300. 

„ Hydrogen „ =0-0691. 

„ Oxygen „ =1-1060. 

9. Give the mode of preparation, and the properties 
of the metal aluminium. 

10. What are tlie different products formed by mix- 
ing together nitric acid, zinc, and dilute sulphuric acid? 

11. Explain, shortly, the metallurgy of gold, as it 
occurs in drift beds, and in quartz rocks. 

12. Explain the processes for extracting platinum, 
and palladium from their ores, and for forming them 
into masses. 

13. How is the atomic weight of an alkaloid ob- 
tained by means of bichloride of platinum? Calcu- 
late the atomic weight of aniline from the following 
data: — 

20 grains of the double salt give 6-61 grs. 
metallic platinum. 

Cl=35-5 

Pt=99- 

14. Give the preparation and proper-ties of oxamide; 
state the general characteristics of the class of com- 
pounds of which oxamide is the type. 

15. When the ammonia salts of acetic acid and its 
homologues are heated with anhydrous phosphoric acid, 
what class of compounds is formed ? Give their gene- 
ral properties. 

25th September, 1856. 

Crystallography. — Examiner, J. Blyth. m.d. 

1. Derive the triakisoctahcdron from the regular 
octahedron -, give the crystallographic sign expressing 
the proportion of the parameters of its faces. 

2. Give some of the combinations which the crystals 
of alum present; write the crystallographic signs of 
these forms in the order of their influence on the com- 
bination, stating which is the predominant form. 

3. What aro the relations of the axes of the pyra- 
midal system ? Mention some of the most important 
forms of this system. 

4. Of what holohodral crystals are tlic tetrahedron 
and l-bomhohodi-on, hemihedral forms? Give the 
notation of their faces. 

5. Give the names of the forms of the hexagonal 
system, the notation of whose faces is — 

o: o:co o: c and 2« : a : 2a : c. 

6. The square prismatic system contains a direct and 
an inverse prism; how do these forms differ in the 
position of the equal axes? Give the notation of their 
faces. 

7. In the rliombohcdral system two six-sided prisms 
may occnr, how are these distinguished by the position 
of the axes ? Give tlic notation of their faces. 

8. What are the relations of the axes of the oblique 
system ? Give examples of salts belonging to this 
system. 

Voltaic Electricity. 

1. Point out in what way the chemical view of the 
electrical disturbance in the voltaic battery is supported 
by tbe phenomena observed on plunging a polished 
plate of iron and one of copper, connected with a gal- 
vanometer, into — first, a solution of an alkaline sul- 
phide ; secondly, into dilute sulphuric acid. 

2. How has Faraday shown that Y olta’s theory of the 
origin of the voltaic current is deficient in accuracy? 

3. Mention the direction of the voltaic current, and 
the relative order in which its energy is displayed in 
the following arrangements, in which dilute sulphuric 
acid is the exciting liquid — first, two plates ot zinc; 
second, zinc and tin ; third, zinc and copper ; fourth, 
zinc aud an amalgam of potassium; fifth, zinc and pla- 
tinum ; sixth, platinum and an amalgam of potassium. 
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Appendix II. 4. What is the essential difference between a simple 6. Arrange the fossils above mentioned, zoologically, 
- — , and a compound circuit? under their respective divisions of the animal kingdom. 

Examination g What objection is there to forming compound vol- 7. Write out, in stratigraphies! order, tho principal 
AB. ° QOrS taic batteries by connecting together large and small geological formations of the British Islands. 

plates ? 8. In what way do you determine tho relative geolo- 

6. What is meant by “local action” in a voltaic gical dates of ranges of mountains? Illustrate your 

battery ? How is it obviated ? answer by examples, giving your authorities. 

7. Explain the principles on which DanielFs and 9. Give ft brief sketch of glaciers, their origin and 

Groves’ batteries are constructed. movements, describing their lateral, medial, and termi- 

8. Why is the amount of force which circulates in nal moraines, and mention the principal points in the 
any given voltaic circuit not dependent solely on tho geological action of glaciers ami icebergs. 

energy of the chemical action which is exerted between 10. Describe, briefly, tho general outline of tho old 
the generating metal and the exciting liquid ? and new continents, and of Australia, and show in 

what way that outline is related to their principal 
• mountain chains. 

■26 th September, 1856, 10 o' dock, a.m. 


Botany. — Examiner, Dr, Meloil/e. 

1. State the arguments in favour of tho view that 
the thickening layers arc deposited on the inner surface 
of the primary cell-wall. 

2. State the principal laws of Phyllotaxis. 

3. Describe in technical terms the plants on tho 
table. 

4. Determine the names of the plants marked : — A, 
B, by the aid of “ Babington’s Manual.” 

5. Enumerate the principal physiognomic forms of 
vegetation, and mention the regions which they respec- 
tively characterize. 

Zoology. 

1. Describe the microscopic structure of tho shells of 
Mollusca. 

2. State the homologies of the hyoid apparatus of the 
skeleton. 

3. Describe the structure of the optic apparatus in 
the Articulata. 

4. Refer the specimens on the table to their respec- 
tive orders, and state your reasons. 

5. State the principal facts in tho economy and dis- 
tribution of the coral-building polypes. 


2GtIt September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Geology and Physical Geography. 
Examiner, J. Beeto Jukes, M.A., f.r.s. 

What is the difference between a “ mineral” and a 
“rock?” 

2. Describe the structures known as “lamination,” 
“stratification,” “cleavage,” “mineral vein,” “fault,” 
“ unconformability.” 

3. Mention some of the more ordinary kinda of ig- 
neous rocks, and their composition. 

4. What do you mean by Paleontology ? What are 
its relations to Geology? And what its practical use 
in geological research ? 

5. Prom what formations aro the three followin'* 
groups of fossils to he procured : — 

(a.) Galcrites albo-galerus. 

Rhynclionclla octoplicata. 

Ammonites varians. 

Belemnitella mucronata. 

Baculites anceps. 

Turrilites costatus. 

(J.) Extracrinus (pentacrinus) Briareus. 
Rhynclionclla acuta. 

Spirifcr Walcotti. 

Grypluea incurva. 

Ammonites communis. 

Dapcdius politus. 

(c.) Actinocrinus polydactylus. 

Griflithides globiceps. 

Productus Martini. 

Spirifer acutus, 

Terebratula hastata. 

Goniatites crenistria. 

Psammodus rugosus. 


27 ih September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Logics. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

1. It lias boon said that the soionce of logic was 
originally conceived by two nations only. In the 
opinion, however, of Gibbon, and of Niehulir, ono of 
these nations may havo communicated it to tho other. 
Mention the circumstances and the period of this national 
intercourse ? 

2. Hamilton lias defined logic, os “tho Science of 
the Formal Laws of Thought:” explain the words 
formal and thought in this definition. What wore tho 
substantial forms of tho schoolmen, and by whom 
wore they devised? What did Bacon mean b y forms? 
What is meant by saying that logic is concerned only 
with second intentions? 

3. Givo a brief account of what is known of tho 
philosophical character and career of Abelard. In wlmt 
famous inotaphysical controversy was bo engaged ; what 
views diil ho maintain, and whom did lie oppose? 
Enumerate the most eminent schoolmen of his century ? 

4. Was tho controversy between Nominalism and 
Realism a merely verbal mid frivolous one ? Willi what 
modern philosophical discussions is it connected ? Ex- 
plain precisely what, was meant by the universale a 
parte, re.i. Wlmt was the great argument employed by 
the Nominalists, and lmw did the Realists endeavour to 
refute it? Who was the great English Nominalist of 
tho fourteenth century? Name the most eminent Eng- 
lish Nominalists sinee the revival of letters. According 
to Stewart, this celebrated dispute is now reduced to a 
question of fact. Cousin finds part lid truth tuid partial 
error in the opposite doctrines. 

5. In what school, and by whom do we find the prin- 
ciple enunciated, Tout fart tic raiaonnev se rbduit d 
fart de him parlor ; — Mcicnce, dost une longue him 
faite ? Examine the validity of the grounds on which 
it was attempted to maintain this doctrine. Clan wo 
reason without language? Who was the author of 
“fiirtu Urepbevra, and wlmt is the doctrine of tile work? 
What, according to Stewart, is the perfection of philo- 
sophical language ? 

6. Stewart censures the vague use among modern 
writers of tho terms analysis and synthesis. Til what 
science were they originally employed, and in what 
sense? Explain tho portions of the following passages ' 
printed in Italics : — “ The analytical method is the best 
suited for tho introduction of any study to a learner ; 
hut tho synthetical method is the moro convenient for 
storing up in the mind all that is to he remembered.” 
“ Languages may be regarded iih analytical methods.” 
“Tho inquiries concerning tho mind,’ founded on tho 
hypothesis of the animated statue — inquiries, which both 
Bonnot and Condillac professed to carry on analytically 
— wore in truth altogether synthetical." 

7. The philosophical moaning of the word probable 
is moro comprehensive than tho popular? How is tho 
probability of an event represented in a fraction ? In 
the case of one uncertain event depending upon another, 
how do yon deduce the probability? Butler remarks, 
that “ probable proofs, by being added, not only increase 
the evidence, but multiply it explain this. Wbatoly 
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suggests a numerical mode of estimating the joint force 
of several concurrent probabilities : state and illustrate 
it. A writer on Evidence lias said that the mode of 
argument in Circumstantial evidence resembles the 
method of demonstration by the reductio ad absurdum : 
explain this. 

8. Is it essential to valid reasoning that the middle 
term should be distributed in one or other of the 
premises ? There are only two figures that allow it to 
be twice universal. 

9. Explain what is meant by “ quantifying the pre- 
dicate.” It is said that, by the adoption of this prin- 
ciple, Hie theory of logic will bo largely developed ; that 
its processes will be both amplified and simplified: 
explain and criticize these pretensions. 

10. State in syllogistic form the following argument, 
and name its author : “ It is, I think, agreed by all, 
that distance of itself and immediately cannot bo seen. 
For distance being a line directed endwise to the eye, it 
projects only one point in the fund of the eye, which 
point remains invariably the same, whether the distance 
be longer or shorter.” 

11. The name Sorites is not very appropriate. The 
German title expresses the nature of the argument 
better. What is the kind of argument alluded to in the 
line — 

“ Inventus, Chrysippe, tui finitor acervi ?” 

Show that, in a sorites, the first proposition alone may 
be particular. 

12. IIow does the argumentum ad. absurdum. differ 
from the argumentum ad hominem ? When do argu- 
menta ad hominem become fallacious ; and to what 
head of fallacies are they to be referred ? According to 
Stewart, the reductio ad absurdum is different in mathe- 
matics from what it is in other branches of knowledge. 

13. State the principle and process of reductio per 
impossible. Why may you infer that, whenever the 
letter M occurs in the name of a mood, the final letter 
must be S or P ? 

14. What is always the quality of a Hypothetical ; 
and why? In what consists its contradiction ? What 
objections have been made to the reduction of Ilypo- 
thcticals to Catogoricals ? What are the analogous 
fallacies in Catogoricals and Hypothetical ? 

15. An ambiguity in the word Induction has led 
to much confusion. State precisely the difference 
between Whately and Mill with respect to the relations 
of Induction and Syllogism. 

1 6. Mill is of opinion that all inference is from indi- 
vidual cases to individual cases. What examples docs 
he give of reasoning without a universal. Do they seem 
to you conclusive ? Does he attach any value to the 
syllogistic form ? Enter fully into this question. 

17. How would you distinguish necessary tnitli from 
contingent ? State precisely the difference of opinion 
between Whewell and Mill with respect to the ground 
of our belief in Axioms. Does Mill’s reasoning seem 
to you conclusive ; and if not, why ? 

18. What, according to Stewart, is the real origin of 
the peculiar certainty supposed to belong to geometrical 
demonstration ? IIow docs he distinguish principles of 
reasoning from elements of reasoning? What, in his 
opinion, is the function of axioms in mathematical 
reasonings ? In what sense is it true, and in what false, 
that our knowledge depends on such axioms as “ things 
that are equal to the same,” &c. ? 

19. Definitions occupy a different place, and discharge 
different functions, in mathematics, and in other sciences. 
In following any train of reasoning beyond the circle of 
the mathematical sciences, two logical processes are 
carried on together. 

20. If the field of mathematical demonstration bo 
limited to conditional truths, whence arises the exten- 
sive utility of mathematical knowledge in physical 
researches, and in the arts of life ? What other sciences 
does Stewart mention, which, in their hypothetical 
character, approximate to mathematics ? 

21. Many causes contributed to retard the progress 
of the ancients in physical science. What, according to 
Stewart, is the highest or only proper object of physics ? 
This idea of the object of physical science differs essen- 


tially from that entertained by the ancients. What was AppxhdixIL 
Cicero’s definition of Cause ? 

22. What, according to Mill, is the only adequate Examination 
definition of Cause ? How does lie propose to obviate *? r T? onors 
the well-known objection of Reid ? What does he mean ' ' 

by Permanent Causes ? 

23. State and illustrate the method of Concomitant 
Variations. 

24. What is Wkewell’s great division of the objects 
of science ? On what grounds does Mill object ; and 

. what distinction does he propose ? 

25. What renders the Deductive Method necessary in. 
the investigation of nature ? What is the problem pro- 
posed to it ? This method consists of three operations ? 

26. There are three modes of explaining laws of 
causation. When a sequence of phenomena is resolved 
into other laws, they are always laws more general than 
itself; why? What is subsumption? Give an illus- 
tration. 

27. By what admixture has philosophy been most 
corrupted, according to Bacon ? What was the “ second 
school of Plato;” who were its representatives; and 
what was its error? How does Bacon express the 
relation of mathematics to natural philosophy ? Illus- 
trate this. 

28. What did Bacon mean by saying that “final 
causes are more allied to man’s own nature than to the 
system of the universe” ? Why did Descartes object to 
final causes? Stewart mentions several branches of 
inquiry in which they are assumed and studied. Men- 
tion some of the principles which have been put in 
opposition to the principle of final causes. Briefly 
discuss the general question. 


27 th September , 1856, 2 o'clock , p.m. 
Metaphysics. — Examiner , Professor Moffett, xt..e. 

1. What works, according to Hamilton, exhibit the 
first regular attempt to found philosophy on certain 
primary trutlis, or principles of Common Sense? 

2. The Necessity, of which Hamilton speaks as a 
criterion of an original principle, is distinguished by 
him into two kinds. Opposite opinions have been 
maintained with respect to the question — whether 
inconceivability bo the criterion of impossibility: review 
these opinions. Do you observe any ambiguity in the 
word inconceivable in this controversy ? What is the 
law of Excluded Middle; and how is it applied by 
Hamilton to the determination of this question ? 

3. Compare the influence exorcised by Bacon and 
Descartes respectively on the advancement of philosophy 
and science. Does Descartes seem to have been 
acquainted with Bacon’s writings? Bacon, in Aphorism 
LXXX. complains that natural philosophy had received 
but little attention, “ nisi forte quis monaclii alicujus 
in ccllula, ant nobilis in villula lucubrantis, cxomplum 
adduxerit state what you know of the philosophical 
ecclesiastic obviously alluded to in the first clause of this 
sentence. Commentators refer the words “ nobilis,” &c., 
to Descartes : does this reference appear to you just, on a 
comparison of the date of the Novum Organum with 
that of Descartes’ appearance as a philosopher ? Give 
the dates of Descartes’ principal philosophical works. 

4. What is the great principle of Spinoza’s metaphy- 
sical tlioory ; and how is it usually denominated ? 
Principles essentially tho same have been maintained 
at very different periods of philosophy. What is the 
objection common to all of them ? Spinozism is said to 
have its basis in Cartesianism : e. g., the Cartesian defi- 
nition ofSubstance,itis maintained, necessarily involves 
it. By what distinction do the philosophers of the 
Cartesian school reply to this ? 

5. Locke’s observations on the subject of Personal 
Identity have provoked much criticism. How does 
Butler answer and illustrate tho question, wherein does 
personal identity consist? The difficulties that have 
perplexed tins question are traceable to an ambiguity. 

6. What is Locke’s definition of Substance? Is 
there any ground for the assertion, that “ Locke syste- 
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ArpENDix II. matically denies the idea of Substance?” What did 
— — . Locke mean by Nominal, and what by Real, Essence ? 

Examination 7. Locke’s philosophy has been made responsible for 
AJ3. ° n0rS ^e systems of Berkeley, Hume, and Condillac : to what 

doctrines promulgated in the Essay have these systems 
been severally traced’? Do you consider the deduction 
valid ? What passage in the Essay might seem to have 
suggested Horne Tooke’s Tlioory of Language ? Locke, 
however, carefully guards against the common error of 
the Sensational School on this subject. 

8 . What wore Leibnitz’s criteria of truth in necessary 
and contingent matter respectively ? All the branches 
of the philosophy of Leibnitz have a common root in 
his tlioory of substances. Explain this theory ; and 
show that it was radically opposed to the physical 
theories of Descartes. • 

9. In what consists the weakness of Clarke’s attempt 
at demonstration in his thcistic argument? The a 
priori and the a posteriori arguments respectively 
contain both an intuitive and an observational olu- 
unent. 

10. Briefly criticize the system of Condillac. How 
does ho account for Attention ? What idolum mentioned 
by Bacon docs his system exemplify ? 

11. The sceptical argumentation of Ilumo may be 
reduced to three principal heads. Explain and illus- 
trate Hamilton’s remark, that “ the criticism with which 
Hume is assailed proceeds upon tlio erroneous hypothesis 
that ho was a Dogmatist. He was a Sceptic — that is, 
he accepted the principles asserted by the prevalent 
Dogmatism, and deduced their inevitable consequences.” 
What two principles thus assumod form the basis of the 
scepticism of Hume ? How did Kant and Reid meet 
the sceptical conclusions of Ilumo? How did tlio 
ancient sceptics differ from the modem, with respect to 
the foundations of their system ? 

12. Kant derives all knowledge from three principal 
faculties : name the function of each. From what 
premises docs Kant deduce his remarkable conclusions 
respecting Space and Time? Do those premises, in 
your opinion, warrant these conclusions ; and, if not, 
what conclusions do they warrant? “ Time is a word,” 
says Brown, “which expresses no actual reality; — 
time is not a thing, hut a relation:” criticize this 
passage. 

38. Briefly compare the Idoalism of Berkeley, Kant, 
and Fichte. Does Berkeley’s system affect the stability 
or progress of natural philosophy? How does lie dofinu 
“ Laws of Nature ?” 

14. “The wliolo controversy of Nominalism ninl 
Conceptualism is founded on tlio ambiguity of the terms 
employed. The opposite parties are substantially at 
one. Had our British philosophers been aware of the 
Loibnitzian distinction of Intuitive and Symbolical 
knowledge ;— there would have been as little difference 
of opinion in regard to the nature of general notions in 
this country as in the Empire.”— (Hamilton.) Explain 
this passage. 

15. Write down what you conceive to he the best 
classification of the mental faculties. 

16. What, according to Bacon, is “tlio radical dis- 
tinction between men’s dispositions for philosophy and 
the sciences ?” Pope says — 

“ Iu the soul, while Memory prevails, 

Tlio solid power of Understanding fails ; 

Where beams of warm Imagination play, 

The Memory’s soft figures melt away.” 


You are invited to state your views with respect to 
the supposed incompatibility of some of tlio faculties 
hero alluded to. What, according to Brown, is the 
source of the error that a gooil memory is unfavourable 
to accuracy of judgment ? Locke seems to iiavu fallen 
into this error. 

17. “All error is a truth abused,” said Bossuet. 
“ AH error,” says Cousin, “ is an incomplete view of 
the truth.” Briefly examine these maxims. The word 
Eclecticism is of ambiguous import in the history of 
philosophy. 

18. Why does Brown prefer the term Suggestion to 


tlio phrase Association of Ideas ? Dolma the mental 
principle precisely. In what ancient schools of phil 0 . 
sophy wore the phenomena of Association noticed? 
What was meant by the vpi/iric o!« <jiavTa<riQvJ 
What did -Brown mean by Secondary Laws of Sugges- 
tion ? Brown thinks that all the principles of suggestion 
may be. reduced to one. Hamilton also, following 
Aristotle, enounces ono universal law. How does lie 
denominate it. Enter fully into this question. 

19. llow does Brown reduce the phenomena of Habit 
to the laws of suggestion? Wlmt is Locke’s strango 
account of Habits ? 

20. Wlmt is Brown’s analysis of Memory ? How is 
it distinguished from Recollection? We find this dis- 
tinction marked in Aristotle. 

21. W lint is Brown’s theory of Genius ? Imagina- 
tion is a complex power : name the elements that 
constitute it. Define and distinguish Imagination and 
Fancy. 

22. Distinguish Will from Volition. HowdocsLocke 
reply to the question, whether man’s will be free or not 
Naum some, of the most oniiuout writers on tlio different 
sides of this question. What was Edwards’ 1'amona 
rccluctio ad uhsurtlxm of tlio self-determining power ; 
and how lias it boon replied to? What was Kant’s 
proof of Moral Freedom ? 1 )oos the doctrine of Liberty 
imply that men act without, motives? 

23. Locke is said not- to linvo recognized the immu- 
tability of moral distinctions : can you vindicate him by 
reference to his works ? Locke holds that Mondity is 
capable of demonstration — why ? What ideas, docs ho 
say, would afford a foundation for such a system? 
Would Butler agree with Loeko in this? 

24. Tlio reality of a moral faculty lias boon impugned 
from the apparent absence of an uniform standard — the 
same things which are condemned by some nations being 
approved by ollmrs, &e.: exhibit in si/llngistic form 
tho fallacy of this reasoning ; iiiimo the fallacy, and the 
general head to which it is In 1m referred. IIow does 
Butler prove llm existence of Hut moral faculty j and to 
what part, of our menial constitution dooH 1m rofor it? 
How does lie prove, mi absurdo , ils supremacy? What 
was the Practical Reason, and wlmt tho J iidging Faculty 
of Kunt? 


20th September, 18/3G, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

JimrspitunuNCK. 

Kmmhtrr , T. K. C/itf'e Leslie, r.r,.n. 

1. Wlmt is meant by leges Irgum, and by wlmt pro- 
cess are I hey to he Rscerluilled ? 

2. Lord Bacon hits enumerated several of tho prin- 
cipal problems to 1m solved by the science of jurispru- 
dence ? 

3. Is there any natural right of inheritance? If so, 
explain its foundation, ami state whether you draw any 
distinction between natural mid civil rights, ns regards 
tlmir nature, foundation, and sanctions. 

4. a, Wlmt is Locke’s theory of tlm origin of pro- 
perty ? 

b. When once properly (in the sense of the sepa- 
rate possession of any article) 1ms been acquired, as a 
fact, by occupancy, labour, or otherwise, in a now 
country, wlmt urn tlm chief advantages to tho commu- 
nity of sanctioning it us a legal which tlio State 
is to protect? 

5. State tiie. substance of Mr. Reddie’s account of the 
manner in which law was cultivated among llm nnciont 
Greeks and Romans? 

6. Notice tlm principal improvements in tlm admi- 
nistration of justice in England, from tlio reign of Wil- 
liam tho Conqueror to that of Edward III., inclusive. 

7. Write a short historical account of tho English 
Poor Laws. 

8. “ Tho laws of debtor and creditor will not havo 
fulfilled tlmir proper function if they require to ho often 
practically enforced.” — (“Burton’s Social Economy.") 
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Show how such laws may be defective in this respect, 
and point out the injurious consequences of the defect. 

9. Sanguinary penal laws have a tendency to coun- 
teract their own ends ? 

10. What is the best assistance which the State can 
render by its laws to the increase of national wealth ? 

11. Complete the sense of the following passage, and 
answer the question with which it ends : — “ The grand 
object of both civil and criminal law is unquestionably 

the same — namely, In this ^ e J 

both clearly agree ; what, then, is the peculiar province 
of each?" — (“ Roddic’s Inquiries in the Science of 
Law”) ... 

12. Write a short criticism upon the juridical wri- 
tings of Bentham. 

29 th September, 1806, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Politic At Economy. 

Examiner. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 

1. “When his (Ricardo’s) opponents reply that in 
old countries all land pays a rent, he has sometimes 
denied the truth of the reply.” — (“ Senior’s Political 
Economy.”) If you think, it true that in old countries 
— England or Ireland, for example — all land pays a 
rent, state your reasons for that opinion. If you think 
it untrue, point out the circumstances which lend it an 
appearance of truth. 

2. State, concisely, the laws which regulate price in 
the case of production without monopoly, and also 
under each of the species of monopoly described by Mr. 
Senior. 

3. Mr. Senior says : “ The prolongation of the period 
of advance of the capital employed in the production of 
the commodities which the labourer docs not consume, 
is utterly indifferent to him.” State your reasons for 
considering this proposition true or false. 

4. State, concisely, Mr. Senior’s theory of the causes 
which determine the general rate of profit; and if you 
consider the theory, thus stated, defective, point out 
where the defect lics. 


5. State your reasons for considering the following Apfendix II. 
propositions true or false — — 

a. “ Protective duties do not equalize the condi- fo^Honor8° n 

tions of production.” a,B. 

b. “ Free trade brings these conditions as much as 

possible to the same level.” 

c. 11 The least favoured countries gain the most by 

exchanges.” 

6. “Suppose England can produce an article for 
£100, and can import it for £99, by importing it, in- 
stead of producing it, she gains £1 ; and though she 
pay for it with her own manufactures, loses £100 of 
wealth which she might have created — that is, on the 
balance she loses £99.” — (“ Sophisms of Free Trade, 
by a Barrister.”) Prove the absurdity of this state- 
ment. 

7. State the doctrine of the Balance of Trade, and 
prove its absurdity. 

8. Trace the incidence of a tax on each of the parts 
into which A. Smith divides the rent of a house. 

9. Trace the incidence of a famine, in a given coun- 
try, on the prices of provisions, of manufactures, and 
on the rate of interest. 

10. What are the causes which determine the natural 
amount of the currency of a country ? 

11. The exchange between two countries may be 
affected by inequalities either in the value of bullion, 
or the supply of bills. How are the trades of expor- 
tation and importation affected in each case? 

12. “ It is said that the increased sums applied by 
Government to the support of our armies and navies 
in time of war, lead to an increased circulation of 
money among the classes who compose the army and 
navy, and a rise of price in the articles they consume. 

It is said further that the increased necessity for 
various kinds of manufactured articles, required for 
the equipment of our forces, causes increased activity 
among the producers of all such articles, and an in- 
creased demand for labourers, and a further action 
upon prices, in consequence of tlieir increased con- 
sumption.” — (Papers of tlie Dublin Statistical Society.) 

Point out tlio fallacies involved in this reasoning. 


EXAMINATION FOll DIPLOMA IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 


24<A September, 1860, 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 
ancing. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. What is an incorporeal hereditament, and enume- 
rate the chief species ? 

2. Explain the nature of a mortgage, and what arc 
the rights and remedies of tlio mortgagee. 

3. A executes a mortgage in fee of his estate to B ; 
B dies intestate ; A is desirous to payoff the mortgage; 
who is or arc the proper party or parties to release the 
debt and reconvey tlio lands ? 

4. What is meant by a base fee ? 

5. What are the requisites to make a tenancy by the 
curtesy ? 

6. A feme covert, tenant in tail male, dies, having 
only a daughter born ; will her husband, surviving her, 
ho tenant by the curtesy ? 

7. Is a feme covert enabled during her coverture to 
dispose of her real estate, whether in possession or 
reversion ; and if so, by what moans ? 

8. Wliat is a resulting use ? 

9. Wliat is the difference between “ Ilcir Apparent” 
and “ Heir Presumptive,” and give an illustration? 

10. What are tbo four incidents to a tenancy in tail 
under the Statute of Westminster tlie Second ? 

] 1 . A tenant in tail in possession of a freehold estate 
is desirous to bar the entail and acquire the absolute 
interest Can ho do so by any, and what moans ? 

12. What is the nature of the estate of a tenant in 
tail after possibility of issue extinct? Has such tenant 
in tail the same powers over his estate that a tenant in 
tail general has ? 


Examination 
for Diploma 

13. A is possessed of a term of years, and dies, in Elementary 
having appointed B his executor ; B dies intestate. By Lav. 
whom can the term of years be assigned ? 

14. If lands be limited by deed to A for life, with 
remainder to his right heirs, what estate does A take ? 

Suppose the limitation he by will, is tbo result the same ? 

15. Lands are conveyed to A and liis heirs to the 
use of B and his heirs, in trust for C and his heirs. 

What estates do A, B, and C, respectively take? 

16. Wliat formalities are now required for the due 
execution of a will? Was the rule of law in this re- 
spect always the same as it is at present? 

17. What is the effect of a person interested under a 
will being an attesting witness? 

18. To whom will a lapsed devise of real estate, con- 
tained in a will made since January, 1888, pass? 

24 th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

J DRISPRUDENCE. 

Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 

1. Explain the method and uses of philosophical 
jurisprudence. 

2. Explain the method and uses of historical juris- 
prudence. 

3. Explain the maxim, jus privatum sub tuteld 
juris publici latet. 

4. State your opinion as to tho propriety of the clas- 
sifications denoted by the phrases, things real and 
personal; corporeal and incorporeal hereditaments. 

5. Give a short account of Savigny’s theory of the 
origin of consuetudinary law. 

E 
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Appendix II. 6. “ The division of rights onght to correspond with 

*- — - the division of offences.” — Bentham. Show that such 

ftomSoma 1 a would he defective. 

in Elomentary 7 - How do you account for the difference of the laws 

law. regulating the devolution of real and personal property ? 

8. There is a class of cases in winch custom is, ac- 
cording to Savigny, the original foundation of positive 
laws ? 

9. Show how the feudal institutions retarded the pro- 
gress of agriculture after the fall of the Roman empire. 

10. “ to this way arises what wc may considor as 
the first division of coercive law.” — (Reddie’s Inquiries, 
p. 93.) What division of law is here referred to, and 
how does Mr. Reddie explain its origin ? 

11. Point out the connexion, if any, and the distinc- 
tion, between ethics and jurisprudence. 

12. “ To know well tho laws of nature," says Mon- 
tesquieu, “ it is necessary to considor man before the 
establishment of civil societies ; and the laws of nature 
will he those which be would receive in such a state.” 
Expose the fallacy of this statement. 


24 th September, 1856, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Equity. — Examiner, Mr . Drury. 

1. A enters into a contract in writing to sell an 
estate to B, and afterwards refuses to convey. Has B 
any remedy in equity ? 

2. What is meant by equitable conversion ? 

3. What course of proceeding is open to a trustee 
who is desirous to be relieved from the performance of 
his trust ? 

4. Can a married woman sue in a court of equity, 
and how ? 

5. In the administration of the estate of a deceased 
person, what is the order of payment of the different 
species of debts ? 

6. What is meant by the marshalling offsets ? 

7. What is tho nature and effect of a bill of inter- 
pleader ? 

8. Previous to tho Court of Chancery (Ireland) 
Regulation Act, 1850, how were proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery commenced, and how earned on ? 

9. What is the mode of commencing proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery at the present time ? 

10. What is an injunction in equity ? Montion 
some casts in which it may bo obtained ? 

1 1 . In what manner docs a court of equity afford 
protection to infants ? 

12. Distinguish between trusts executed and trusts 
executory, and state if there is any, and what difference 
in their construction ? 


Common Law and Criminal Law. 
Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

.^. hat is , a sira P le contract; and in what respect! 
does itdiffcr from a contract under seal ? 1 

. 2 t. l^at is the difference between express ant 
implied contracts ? Give some illustrations of contrac t! 
ot the latter description ? 


3. State tho parties to a bill of exchange, and which 
of them is primarily liable ; and wlnvt is tho liability 
incurred by an indorser ? 

4. IIow ought a bill of exchange to bo made payable, 
in order to make it negotiable ? 

5. Wliat is the difference between a general and a 
special acceptance of a hill of exchange, and what is 
meant by an indorsement in blank? 

6. Can an infant bring an action at law, and how ? 

7. What things are privileged by law from distress 
for rent ? 

8. Wliat is required by tlio Statute of Frauds to 
make a contract for tho sale of goods for thu sum of 
£10 and upwards binding ? 

i). Wliat is a guarantee, and lmw is it affected by the 
Statute of Frauds ? 

10. What is the moaning of the term “ Chose in 
Action,” and wliat subjects does it comprehend ? 

11- In what cases may a pluintiff be compelled to 
give security for casts ? How should tho application 
bo made, and when ? 

12. What is meant by stoppage in transitu? 

13. A dies, having made his will, and appointed X 
and Y his executors ; X alone proves tlio will in the 
propei - ecclesiastical court ; in whose name or mimes 
ought an action to bo brought for tho recovery of any 
portion of A’s assots ? 

14. What is the difference between murder, man- 
slaughter, and homicide ? 

15. Define the offence of larceny at common law, and 
explain the difference between larceny and em- 
bezzlement ? 

16. Wliat is burglary ? 

17. Define what is felony ? 

18. Under what ago is an infant considered incapable 
of committing a felony ? 

19. Can an indictment found in an inferior court bo 
removed for trial into a superior court, and by what 
process ? 


Mth September, 185G, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Civil Law. — Examine r , T . E . VUffe Leslie , t,l.b. 

1. What worn the sources of tho Roman law in the 
time of Justinian ? 

2. Wliat was tho Perpetual Edict? 

3. “Tho Jus Gentium of tho Romans," says Ilovvycr, 
“answers to tlio correct definition of natural law, and 
is not wliat modem jurists designate as tho Jaw of 
nations.” Explain this observation. 

4. Why, according to Lord Bacon, was Justinian’s 
age an unlbrlunato period for the codification of tho 
Roman law? 

5. Explain the distinction hu tsvc.eny as in re and jus 
acl rem. 

6. Wlmt is meant liy consequent occupancy ? 

7. Wlmt is meant by a quasi-contract f 

8. What is meant by a quasi-delict ? 

9. Give a short uceount of the Roman law of 
guardianship. 

10. What is tho distinction between tho Roman 
hercs, and the English heir ? 


Examination 
for Honors in 
Elementary 
Law. 


EXAMINATION FOE HONOItS IN ELEMENTARY LAW. 


September, 1856. 

Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 
ancing. — Examiner, Mr. Drury. 

1. Explain the nature of estates heldin joint-tenancy 
^”“5^ common and in co-parcenary, and in what 
essential particulars do they differ. 

arG 5° 1 tll ^ ee «P« ci es of rents at common 
other ? S particularly how they differ from each 

3. A seized in fee executes a conveyance to B in tail 

reserving a rent. Is this rent a rent-service rent- 

charge, or rcnt-seck? ’ 


-• Suppose an annuity granted by A, eimnliciter 
to and his heirs, how long does tho annuity subsist: 
oil i " 1 tl, V u,lr 1830 > m " 1 V Ids will bo 
queulhed a chattel real to JJ, and on his dying withou 
issue, to C ; wlmt estate does B take? Would tin 
result ho tlio same, suppose tho testator to have died ii 
tho year I8o0, find his will to boar date the same vea: 
(1850; ? 3 * 

6. Is there any, and wliat distinction botwuen tin 
devise of a real estate to A and his heirs, charged witl 
the testators dobts, and a devi H c to A and his Iieirs 
upon trust to pay testator’s debts ? 

. 7- A lensc for years to A and his heirs, to whom doe! 
it go upon the decease of A, and why ? 
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8. A, seized and possessed of real and personal 
estate, dies intestate, leaving a -widow, two sons, and 
two grandchildren, the issue of a deceased daughter. 
On whom does the testator’s real and personal estate 
devolve, and in what proportions ? 

9. An estate is devised to A for life, and after his 
decease to the heirs of his body. What estate does A 
take ? 

10. An estate is devised to A for life, and after Ins 
decease to his heir male, and the heirs male of such heir 
-male. Wlmt estate does A take ? 

11. On what estates does dower attach? Docs the 
same rule obtain in tho case of a feme married thirty 
years since ? 

12. A. feme is entitled to chattels real and chattels 
personal, or elioscs in action. She marries without 
settlement. Explain tho rights which the husband and 
wife have, respectively, in the above chattels. 

1 3. Suppose the husband, referred to in the preceding 
question, to survive his wife, how do the chattels therein 
mentioned devolve ? 

2Ct/i September', 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, T. E. Cliffe Leslie , ll.b. 

1. “There are three great systems which together 
constitute the triple basis of the national jurisprudence 
of Europe.” — (Article on Law, Encyc. Mctrop.) 

a. Give a short account of the three systems of law 
here referred to. 

b. In what sense is the tern jurisprudence used in 
this passage ? 

c. In what other sense is it used? 

2. “ The science of jurisprudence properly admits of 
being treated in lour different ways, philosophically, histo- 
rically, didactically, and exegetic.ally.” — (Enoyc.Mctrop.) 

a. Explain the four methods hero referred to. 

b. Is jurisprudence, considered as a science, sus- 
ceptiblo, in its present state, of all these methods 
of treatment? 

3. What are the sources of the private law of a state? 

4. “ If tiro Roman lawyers erred in founding the Jus 
Gentium too much upon .... if Grotius and his 
followers erred in adopting ... as the principal 
foundation of law, later modern jurists erred equally 
in adopting a .... basis solely for law. This 
remark is peculiarly applicable to the Wofian philoso- 
phy.” — (“ lleddie’s Inquiries in the Science of Law.”) 
Complete tho sense of this passage, and criticise the 
errors referred to in it. 


That of the party claiming under the settlement, or that ArrE.wixII. 
of the subsequent purchaser? _ ' 

3. What i3 meant by conversion “ out and out,’’ and Examination 

give an illustration of such conversion ? g? . entarjr™ 

4. A testator devises his real estates to trustees upon La™ ™ 
trust to sell and convert same into money, and out of the 
produce thereof to pay his debts, but makes no disposition 

of the surplus. To whom does such surplus belong ? 

5. Is there any, and what property in the possession 
or con tool of a bankrupt, which does not pass to his 
assignees ? 

6. Is an executor justified in paying a debt of his 
testator, which is barred by the Statute of Limitations? 

7. What is meant by the vendor’s lien ? How is it 
acquired, and how lost ? 

8. Will a court of equity in any, and what cases, give 
relief, where a contract for the sale of land is not reduced 
to writing ? 

9. What is the nature of a decree of a court of 
equity ? How does it operate? How is it enforced ? 

1 0. What is the meaning of the wife’s equity to a set- 
tlement? State the origin of the rule, and to wh at pro- 
perty it applies. 

1 1 . Mortgage by a client to his solicitor for costs due 
at the date of the deed, and subsequently to grow due ; 
the solicitor institutes a suit in a court of equity to raise 
the sum intended to be secured by the mortgage. Has 
the client any defence ? 

12. A purchases real estate, and pays part of the 
purchase-money, and dies possessed of a small personal 
estate, having appointed the vendor, who was his heir- 
at-law, to he his executor. Tho testator, by his will, 
makes no disposition of any part of his real estate. How 
is the personal estate of the testator to be administered ? 

Is the vendor entitled to retain out of the personal 
estate for the balance of the pureltase-money ? 

13. A on his marriage with B, covenants with trus- 
tees to pay a sum of money, to be laid out in land, to 
bo settled upon A for life, with remainder to B for life, 
with remainder to tho sons of the marriage, successively 
in tail male, with remainder to A in fee ; B dies with- 
out issue male in the lifetime of A. Upon A’s decease 
(the money being unpaid) can his heir compel his per- 
sonal representative to perform the covenant ? 

September, 1856. 

Common Law and Criminal Law. 

Examiner , Mr. Drury. 

1. Enumerate the contracts which, by the second 


6. What is meant by a “ conflict of laws ?” 

6. To what period do you refer the establishment of 
each of tho following institutions : 

a. County Courts of England ? 

b. Court of Common Pleas ? 

c. Judges of Assize? 

d. Trial by Jury (in the modern sense) ? 

7. It is said by some writers that the jurisdictions of 
the ecclesiastical and civil courts were reunited in the 
reign of Henry I. 

a. When were tho jurisdictions of these courts first 
separated ? 

b. If they were reunited in the reign of Henry I., 
when were they again separated? 

c. If they were not so united, how can the supposi- 
tion that they were so be accounted for ? 

8. To what poriod do you refer the commencement 
of tho practice of employing attorneys in the superior 
courts? 

September, I860. 

Equity Examiner, Mr. Drury • 

1. In what cases will a court of equity interfere to 
give effect to a voluntary deed, and when not? 

2. A executes a voluntary settlement of real estate, 
and subsequently sells the property included therein to a 
purchaser for valuable consideration, who had notice of 
the voluntary settlement. Which title will prevail? 


section of the Statute of Frauds in this country, are 
required to be in writing to be binding? 

2. What is the difference between an executory and 
an executed consideration, and between a concurrent 
and a continuing consideration ? Give an example of 
each species of consideration. 

3. A dies, having made bis will, and appointed B 
and C his executors, who both prove the will. B dies, 
in the lifetime of C, in (estate. In whose names or 
name, ought an action to be brought for the reeovery of 
any portion of A’s assets ? 

4. Suppose B and C, in the preceding question 
referred to, both dead, and that B survived C, having 
made his will and appointed D to be his executor, in 
whose name, in that case, should the action be brought? 

5. Can money wrongfully paid be recovered back ; 
and if so, under wbat circumstances ? 

6. What is required to render a bill of sale valid 
against an execution creditor ? 

7. A consigns goods to B, and before delivery of the 
goods, B indorses the bill of lading to C for valuable 
consideration, and becomes insolvent. Is A entitled to 
stop the goods in transitu, or will C’s title prevail ? 

8. A brings an action against B, in the year- 1856, 
in respect of a debt v hich accrued in the year 1 846, at 
which time B was in Ireland. In the year 1850 B went 
abroad, and did not return until the year 1856. B 
pleads to the action the Statute of limitations. Con 
B’s defencebe sustained ? 

E 2 
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9. At the time of A’s death, B owed A £100. A also 
had a right of action against B for a libel. Can the 
executors of A maintain an action ngaint B in respect 
of both, or either, and which of the above causes of 
action ? 

10. What is the difference between perjury and sub- 
ornation of perjury ? 

11. Arc declarations made by a murdered person 
before bis death admissible in evidence against the pri- 
soner under any, and wliat circumstances? 

12. What is the difference between a principal in the 
first degree and in the second degree ? 

13. What is meant by an accessory? IIow many 
hinds of accessories are there ? Is there any difference 
in the punishment of the principal and the accessory ? 

14. What is meant by misprison of treason, and 
what is the punishment ? 

15. What effect on the status of the wife has the con- 
viction of her husband for felony? 


26th September, 1850, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Civil Law. 

Examiner, T. E. Cliff e Leslie, ll.d. 

1. “ The Law of Things may bo divided into two 
parts, Dominium mid Obligations." — (“ Bowyer’s Civil 
Law.”) Explain the terms in Italics. 

2. “ Servitudes are of two species in the civil law, 

i.e., Personal and Heal.” Explain those toms. 

3. Explain tho following terms : — querela innjftciosi, 
testamentum infustum, collutio bonorum , oessio bono- 
rum. 

4. Explain tho nature and origin of Substitutions. 

6. "Wlmt are the advantages ami disadvantages of 

general and specific legacies respectively ? 

6. Wliat was tho Fnleidian law ? 

7. Point out the resemblance between the Roman 
system of preventive justico and that exercised by the 
Court of Chancery. 

8. Give an account of the introduction and subsequent 
history of tho civil law in England. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D. 


1 6th September, 1856, 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Practice of Medicine. 

Examiner, S. Gordo n, m.d. 

1. Describe some of the morbid conditions of the 
tongue, and the indications deducible therefrom. 

2. Describe the symptoms and differential diagnosis 
of abscess of the liver. 

3. Is there any supposed connexion between abscess 
of the liver and dysentery; and is such connexion 
universally acknowledged ? 

4. What are the different causes of jaundice? 

5. Select any one of those causes, and describe tho 
accession and progress of a case of jaundice inducod 
thereby. 

6. Describe, in general terms, the plan of treatment 
you would adopt in tho above case. Write, in Latin, 
without any abbreviations, two or three of the pre- 
scriptions to bo compounded for such case. 

7. Describe the appearances, pathology, and mode of 
treatment of a case of porrigo lupinosa (Bateman.) 

8. In what diseases is tho fatty degeneration of tho 
liver most usually found ? What are the morbid 
appearances indicative of it ? and wliat is its patho- 
logy ? 

1 6th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Surgery. — Examiner, Christopher Fleming, m.d,, 

F.R.C.S.I., K.R.I.A. 

1. Wliat is the general classification of injuries of 
the head, ami what aro the complications which may 
attend on those of the scalp, and tho contingencies 
incidental to them in their progress to cure. 

2. State the several situations in which abscesses 
connected with caries of the spine may present them- 
selves; note the ordinary characters of such abscesses, 
and their suitable treatment. 

3. Mention the circumstances which may require 
the application of a ligature on the femoral artery ; 
give the details of such operation, and mark its prin- 
cipal difficulties. 

4. Describe the disease termed staphyloma ; specify 
its varieties and its treatment. 

5. Enumerate the several tumors which may occur 
in the region of the mastoid process ; give their dis- 
tinctive characters, and point out their treatment. 

26th September, 1S56, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 

Children. — Exuminer, Professor Doherty, M.D. 

1. What is meant by “the ovular theory of mens- 
truation ?” If a woman die suddenly during the pre- 
sence of the catamenia, what appearances, due to the 
latter, will be discernible during post mortem exami- 
nation ? 


2. Menstruation is sometimes attended with much 
pain, and the expulsion of membranous films. Wliat 
appearance do such membranes exhibit under tho mi- 
croscope ? 

3. In a case of abortion, how would you distinguish 
between the ovum and a clot of blood occupying tho 
os uteri ? Wliat treatment would the former require ? 

4. What symptoms are common to abortion, and to 
intm-utorino polypus? IIow would you distinguish 
such cases ? 

5. What other causes, besides pregnancy, may raise 
tho uterus out of the pelvis, so that 'the os uteri can 
with difficulty bo reached by tho finger ? 

6. During the premonitory signs tlmt indicate tho 
approach of labour at tlm full time, whore is tho os 
uteri usually to bo found ? Can you explain why it is 
so placed ? 

7. Delay in tho accomplishment of the changes which 
should tako place in tho neck of tlm uterus after labour 
has regularly set in, is n cause of tedious labour ; con- 
trast tho conditions undor which this occurs hi different 
cases, and the treatment suitable, to each. 

8. Why does distension of tho bladder retard labour ? 
Describe the situation of tho moutus uriuarlua, and tho 
mode of using the catheter. 

9. Long continued pressure of the frotnl head on tho 
noclc of the bladder may produce fistula; awkward 
attempts at delivery may likewise produce a commu- 
nication between tho bladder and vagina. At wliat 
time is incontinence likely to show itself in each case ? 

10. Wliat are tho peculiarities of tho foetal cranium, 
and of tlie mode in which it passes through tho pulvis, 
that facilitate delivery. 

11. .Suppose a foot presentation to hnvo been placed 
at an early stage of labour, so that the. abdomen of tho 
fcctus was towards tlm abdomen of tho mother, and 
dolivory to have been accomplished without artificial 
aid. IIow will tlm fajtus have moulded itself to tho 
maternal passages ? 

12. in hand presentation, how would you distinguish 
whether it was the right hand or tho loft which pre- 
sented ? 

13. Would your treatment of a ease of hand presen- 
tation ho modified by the l'a-tal head being in close 
proximity to the hand ? 

14. Wlmt are Heschl's views regarding tho changes 
winch tliu uterus undergoes during its restoration to 
tho condition that existed before impregnation ? 

15. How may lids process lm interrupted, and what 
consequences are entailed by an imperfect involution of 
the organ ? 

16. Describe minutely how a newly-born infant is 
dressed by an experienced nurse. 

17. When the first respirations aro imperfectly per- 
formed, part of the lung may continue to present the 
fcetal character. Wliat name has this defect received ? 
Under wliat circumstances, and with what consequonoes, 
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cervical and first dorsal vertebras, from the other hones AppxnmxII 
of the spinal column ? 

3. Describe the articular surfaces of the bones en- Examination 
tering into the knee-joint ; also the ligaments, synovial !^ee of M D. 
membrane, and fibro-cartilages of that articulation. 

4. Mention the tendons, vessels, and nerves, in rela- 
tion with the ankle-joint, in their exact order. 

5. Describe the course, relations, and branches of 
the brachial artery. 

6. Describe the origin, course, and branches of the 
pneumo-gastric nerve. 

_ 7. Describo the structure of the oesophagus, its cer- 
vical, thoracic, and abdominal relations. 

8. In what manner may the pancreatic gland be ex- 
posed in dissection. Give an account of its structure ; 
of its vascular 1 , nervous, and visceral relations. 

y. State the limits of the left ventricle of the heart, 
when viewed at the anterior and posterior surfaces of 
that organ, and then proceed with a description of its 
internal arrangements. 

10. Describe the origin, course, and surgical rela- 
tions of the internal epigastric artery. 


is a return of a portion of a lung to its primitive con- 
dition possible at a later period of life ? 

18. What are the symptoms and signs of infantile 
pleuritis? Is there a peculiar attitude, that is fre- 
quently observable, when the disease exists ? Whether 
is uncomplicated pleuritis or uncomplicated pneumonia 
the more common in infancy ? 

17t/i September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

Examiner, William Barker , m.d. 

1. On wlxat does the poisonous property of what is 
known as the oil of bitter almonds depend ? 

2. What classification of poisons is usually made by 
writers ? 

3. State the reagents you would employ to deter- 
mine a poison to belong to the inorganic class of bodies. 

4. In a case of poisoning by a gas or vapour con- 
taining arsenic, where would you expect to find traces 
of the poison ? 

5. What are the points most necessary to attend to 
in a case of suspected infanticide ? 

6. State the symptoms of poisoning by emetic tartar. 

7. What are the difficulties attendant on the analysis 
of a mixture supposed to contain strychnia ? 

8. Describe the symptoms in most cases of arsenical 
poisoning, and to what degree they may aid in diagnosis. 

9. State the symptoms arising from an overdose of 
the aconitiun napellus, and the modes of discovering 
the cause of death arising from it. 

10. In death from a gun-shot wound, state the cir- 
cumstances which would establish it os a case of suicide. 

11. State the symptoms of poisoning by strong sul- 
phuric acid. 

12. State the symptoms of poisoning by salts of 
copper, and the methods of detecting their presence in 
organic mixtures. 

17 th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Materia Medica. 

Examiner, William Barker , m.d. 

1. What are the processes for preparing omotie tar- 
tar, and what are the tests of its purity ? 

2. What are the principal impurities found in it? 

8. Mention the principal substances incompatible 
with it, and its doses. 

4. State the proportions of sulphuric, citric, tartaric 
acids, and lemon juice, requisite to neutralize given 
quantities of carbonate of ammonia, and bicarbonate of 
soda. 

5. What is the difference, in chemical composition, 
between lemon juice and citric acid ? 

6. In what classes of diseases is electricity most 
beneficially employed ? 

7. State the species of electricity employed, and the 
methods of its application. 

8. What is the process for preparing chloroform, and 
what are the tests of its purity ? 

9. Write prescriptions, each containing the proper 
medicinal doses of strychnia, muriate of morphia, pulv. 
opii, claterium, and aqua lauro-cerasi. 

10. State the different preparations of mercury used 
in medicine, and the doses of each. 

11. State the processes which may be employed for 
the preparation of acetic acid, and its ordinary impu- 
rities or adulterations. 

12. Name the substances placed before you. 

13. Mention the principal anaesthetic agents used in 
medicine, and their modes of application. 

14. Prescribe two eight-ounce purgative mixtures, 
One containing aloes, the other phosphate of soda. 

15. Write a formula for pills to bo administered in 
active hcemorrhage. 

18t/t September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 
Anatomy. — Examiner, J. II. Corbett, m.d. 

1. What are the ligaments, fissures, lobes, and vis- 
ceral relations of the liver ? 

2. Wliat are the features distinguishing the seventh 


18<A September, 1S56, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Anatomy. — Examinei -, J. H. Corbett, m.d. 

1. Describe the articular surfaces and ligaments of 
the hip joint : then state the relations of muscles, ves- 
sels, and nerves, with respect to it. 

2. Give an outline of the parts concerned in femoral 
hernia; mention the disposition of the several faseim 
and the vascular relations, both normal and irregular, 
of importance in the practice of surgery. 

3. What are boundaries of the axillary region, the 
stages, relations, and branches of the axillary artery ? 

4. Describe the mucous membrane of the tongue, its 
papilla, muscles, vessels, and nerves. 

5. Wliat are the relations, inflections, stages, and 
branches, of the internal carotid artery ? 

6. Compare the membranes of the brain with those 
of the medulla spinalis. 

7- How aro the optic nerves connected with the brain 
and with each other ; what is tho organization of the 
retina ? 

8. Describe the common iliac arteries and veins. 

9. Wliat aro tho relations peculiar to tho urinary 
bladder in the female subject ? 

10. Describo the prostate gland and urethra. 

11. What are the structures composing tho bronchial 
tubes and air vesicles ? 

12. Describe the portal venous system. 

18f/i September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 


1. Give an account of sonic observations and experi- 
ments which have been conducted with a view to ascer- 
tain the capacity of the chest for respiration. 

2. Is the heart the sole agent in carrying on the cir- 
culation of the blood ? 

3. State some experiments made on animals in order 
to determine the functions of the different nerves sup- 
plying the respiratory organs. 

4. Describe the impulse and sounds which accompany 
the action of the heart. 

5. Describe the physical properties and microsco- 
pical characters of the yellow elastic tissue. 

6. Give an account of tho changes which the aliment- 
ary mass undergoes from its passage through tho 
pyloric valve, until its arrival at the ilio-ccecal aperture. 

7. Describe the structure and office of the choroid 
coat of the eye. 

8. Wliat are the alterations in the state of tho blood, 
dependent on the due performance of respiration ? 

9. Describe the structure and functions of the exter- 
nal tegumentary tissues. .a 

10. Detail the researches and experiments of Dr. 
Beaumont on the subject of digestion. 


Physiology. — Examiner, J. II. Corbett, m.d. 
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18/A September, 1856, 2 o’clock, p.m. 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. 

Examiner, J. H. Corbett , m.d. 

1. Describe the function of the liver; give an ac- 
count of the composition ami use. of the bile. 

2. What are the changes in the state of the atmos- 
pheric air produced by animal respiration? 

3. Describe the mechanism by which the didst is 
alternately enlarged and diminished in respiration. 

4. What do you understand by the term asphyxia? 
Enumerate the principal modes by which that state 
may be induced. What are the physiological condi- 
tions of the organs of circulation and respiration during 
asphyxia ? 

5. To whom do you attribute the discovery of the 
lacteals? Give an account of the structure and oflico 
of this division of the absorbent system. 

6. Classify alimentary substances into groups, and 
afford an outline of their composition, also of their rela- 
tive degrees of digestibility and nutribility. 

7. Describe the process of renal secretion. Mention 
the composition of that fluid, and the variations in 
quantity and specific gravity under different circum- 
stances. 

8. How do you show that the spinal cord is endowed 
with powers independent of those resulting from its 
connexion with the brain. 

9. Describe the structure and office of the aortic 
valves. 

10. Mention the anatomical arrangements peculiar to 
the eye of the bird. 

1 1 . Describe the anatomy of the respiratory organs 
in fishes. 

12. What are the contrivances remarkable in the 
digestive apparatus of the granivorous bird ? 


19/A September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Examiner, (}. Johnstone Stone;/, a.m. 

1. An uniform straight lever, three feet in length, 
weighs 51bs., and lias its fulcrum three inches from ono 
end ; what weight must he hung from that end to pro- 
duce equilibrium ? 

2. By wluit experiments may the centre of gravity of 
a ladder be determined? 

3. The friction on a railroad is about a J ff th of the 
pressure, whether the speed bo. high or low; show that 
it follows from this that an engine of more energy is 
required to overcome the friction at a high than at a 
low speed. 

4. (a.) Define an uniformly accelerating force. 

(b.) Describe the method by which tlio accelera- 
tion which is due to gravity may he determined from 
experiments. 

5. When a hammer strikes a rivet, point out, with 
as much detail as you can, what becomes of the power 
which had been accumulated in the hammer. 

6. Cidculate the centrifugal force at Jupiter’s equa- 
tor, on the supposition that he rotates on his axis in ton 
hours, and that liis equatorial diameter is 80,000 miles. 

7- Show, from your knowledge of tho motions of the 
earth and moon, that the illuminated part of the moon’s 
disk will bo convex towards tho west while she is wax- 
ing, and towards the east while she is waning. 

8. Account for the phenomena of intermittent 
springs. 

9. Describe the method by which the coefficient of 
compression of a liquid should bo determined. 

10. Describe some experiment in which heat is pro- 
duced from electricity, and another in which electricity 
is produced from heat. 

11. State the circumstances under which a current 
of electricity can be obtained by means of a permanent 
magnet. 

12. Explain how a convex lens enables us to see 
near objects magnified. 


19 th September, 1850, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry, — Examiner, J. Myth, m.d. 

1. Stato tho laws of combination by weight. 

2. IIow is carbonic oxide prepared ? Give its pro- 
perties and composition by weight and by volume. , 

3. Describe the preparation and properties of chlo- 
rine gus. What, is the best mixture for evolving this 
gas slowly, when used ns a disinfectant? 

4. In what respects do tho methods of proparing 
1IC1, III, U Br, as gases, differ ? W by cannot simUtTr 
processes be adopted (br each ? 

5. 1 low aru spots on porcelain produced by arsenii 
vetted and autiiuonuretled hydrogen distinguished from 
each other? 

(5. What ore tho reactions produced on boiling orpi. 
meat in caustic potash? 

7. Give the most characteristic, reactions for phos- 
phoric, nitric, hyclriodie, hydrofluoric, and chlorin 
acids. 

8. Potash, soda, and ammonia are in l ho same solu- 
tion, how arc they detected? 

9. Explain tho binary theory of salts. 

10. Explain tho reactions which occur in preparing 
oxide, of antimony, according to tho Dublin Pliarm*. 
copocia. 

11. Give the modo of preparation, and tlio constitu- 
tion of while precipitate. By what means would you 
dotoct its different constituents? 

12. Give the tbnnuhu of tho different oxides of inou. 
Stato the mode of preparation of tlio hydrated sesqui- 
oxide and of the magnetic oxide of' iron. 

13. Explain tho difference between constitutional 
water and water of crystallisation of salts ; illustrate 
by examples. 

14. To what homologous scries do formic, butyrie, 
and valerianic acids belong? Write tho formula of 
tho corresponding aldehydes. 

15. (live, liy symbols, the reactions which occur in 
the preparation of hydrated hydrocyanic acid. How 
is tho percentage of anhydrous acid present in any apo- 
cimon ascertained ? 

16. Give the means of distinguishing front oneli other 
the precipitates produced by US in solutions ofoad- 
mium and urst-mous acid. 

17. Describe the. process for determining the nitrogen 
of organic sulmlane.es by converting it into ammonia. 1 

18. What is lliu constitution of human fat ? Whence 
is it supposed to bo derived in tho animal economy? 


20/A September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Botany — Examiner, l)r. Mnlrille. 

1. Describe the. structure of the epidermis in plants, 
stating the. various forms which it u-sumoa, and the 
nuturu of the cuticle as distinguished from the cutioular 
layers of Mold. 

2. Describe tlio si met lire, mode id’ development, and 
homology of tho vegetable m tile. 

3. Define the terms : — Connus, Amentum, Brat- 
tcola. Pappus, Eulliculus ; give examples. 

4. State the I.mnctm classes and orders to whidh 
tho plants on the table arc respectively referable. 

5. Give the principal churm-tcrs of the natural ordari: 
— Aroidccc, Orchidarnr., Salicaccat, 

Zoology. 

1. Emime.rnto the groups into which tho class h; 
sect a is usually divided; state tlio chief diagnostic 
characters of cadi, and give examples. 

2. Define the class Anlhozoa ; stale its subdivisions, 
and give, their principal characteristics. 

3. State the dental form ula: of the skulls on the 
table, and refer ilimu to their respective orders and 
families. 

4. Itefur the specimens on tho tablo to their respec- 
tive orders, and stato your reasons. 
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17 th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Examiner, Professor De Vericour. 

French. 

Translate into English : — 

. Un homme s’dtant prdsentd h. M. J. Cloquet avec un 
eftneer qui avait trop d’dtendue en wribre pour dtre 
op6r6 h l’aide de la ligature par la cavite buccale, ce 
praticien, pour remfidier h cette difficult^, pratiqua 
une incision sur la ligne moyenne de la region sushy- 
oldienne et porta par cette onverture une aiguille conrbe 
h manche, fenetrde prbs de sa pointo, et avec laquelle il 
traversa la langue dans la partio la plus voisinc de sa 
base. Gr&co h la courbure de l’instrnment, la point de 
l’aiguille se trouva naturellement rapprochde des dents; 
et Popdratenr, aprds avoir introduit dans son chas deux 
ligatures, la retira avec se3 deux liens, en lui faisant 
traverser un trajet contraire au premier, de mani&re h 
entralner la ligature h travers la base de la langue. 
L’aiguille ayant dte enfonede ensuite une autre fois par 
la plaic du cou, cet instrument vint ressortir alors au- 
devant du frein en mdme temps quo lea deux chefs 
restds dans la bouche, aprds avoir dtd passds dans son 
chas, furent h leur tour r amends par la plaie du cou. 
De cette fajon les quatre chefs pendaient au dehors, et 
il y avait dans la bouche deux anses de ill dont les ex- 
trlmitds sortaient par la rdgion sushyoidienne, dont 
l’une embrassait Iransversalement la moitid latdrale de 
la langue, et dont l’autre dtait engagde dans une fente 
longitudinalc prdalablement pratiqule d’avant en arribre 
h la pointe de l’organe par l’opdrateur, qui, en agissant 
de la sorte, dtrangla entidrement la portion malade en 
dedans et en dehors, une fois les deux chefs de ligature 
passds dans les serre-nceuds. 

German. 

Translate into English : — 

Stuv buret; Auftut t»ivb bet SOlenfct; DoHfontmcn. ©otooljt bie 
fleiftifle a(« pTjtjfifctje Sflatuv befleflien ntup etnen gewiflim ©tab Bon 
(Sntwicffimg, SGcvfcinevuug uub SBmbfung lecttn ct bie 

SBotjuge bet ffllenfcfjtnnatur geniepeu fo((. Sin toper unfufttolrtct 
SRenfcp ip itocf; gut feiu SWenfcp, cr ip ituv ciu iWeiifcpenipler, 
lwetcpes jtoftt bie Stniugc pat, SWenfcp ju iBcvbcn, abet, fo tange biefe 
SMage butrtj Jtuttuv niept entmiefett ip, toebet tin pjpi)fifcpcn nocf; 
SJlotatifcpen ficT; fiber bie Jtfaffe bet ipnt gteief; flcfjmbtit Spicreu 
ectjebt. ®a« ganje Sffiefcnttlcpe bes 3Jleufcpen ip feine ®cvBo(tfomm= 
itung«f«[)igTeit,.tmb af(e« ip in feinet Drgauifatioit batauf 6ewl}nct 
nicljtd ju fcptt, fonbetit a((e3 ju lecvbcn. 

§ocf)P nterttofirbig ip bet (Sinftup, ben bie JEnftur auep auf bie 
aietBoKfommiumg bed !)}(jpfifc(jcn unb cbeu auf akvifingcruitg bed 
ScbenA pat. ©elBfipnticp gtmibt man aflc JEitttur fcptsScpc unb 
serFurje bad bppfifcpe Scbeit. Stbct bied gift mic »on bem Silvern, 
bet §pper!uttur, bie ben ffllcnfcpen ju fepr Berfeinert unb 
Berjartett; biefe ip cbeit fo fcpibilcp unb unnaturiicp a[« bad auberc 
(Sxttcm, bie Uufuttur, tnenn bie Slnfagcn bed SWcnfcljcn niept 
obet ju vuenig entwlefcU tBerbcit, beibe Bcrffirjeu bad Seben. ©oiuopt 
bet Berjartette, ju ftunlicp ober geipig tebenbe ®lenfcp, aid aitcp 
bet tope QBilbc, evtcicpcn beibe niept bad 3iet bed Sebeitd, beffen bee 
SRenfcp fa pig ip. §lngcgcn eiit gepotiger unb jroecfmfipiget ©tab 


Bon geipigetunb forpetlieper Jtuttur, pauvtfaepliep bie'patmonifcpe Appendix n. 
Sludbitbung atiev jfrrafteifl, miefepon obeit gejeigt marten, burcpauS — — 

erfotbetliep, loeun bet Sicnfep aucp tin ippyfifepen unb in bet for^he'Se- 0 *' 
Matdbauec bie SSorjuge sot bem Spier etpaftm foil, beeen et gtee of MD. 
fapig ip. 

IlUFELAND. 

Italian. 

Translate into English : — 

La medicina non vide ancora usoire dalle seuole di 
Lombardia una serie di trattati, ehe possa tener luogo 
di quelli che ci vennero dalia university d’ Olanda e. 
della Germania, ne a quelli, che diede nel passato secolo- 
il Napolitano Borelli. Ma Torino ebbe a dl nostri due- 
gran notomisti, il dottor Bianchi emulo infelice>ma non 
indegno del gran Morgagni, e il chirurgo Beltrandi 
forse in questa parte superiore al Morgagni, e gib sono 
annoverati celebr; botanici Alioni, Dana e Belardi. 

La cbimica trovo luogo assai tardi nell’ university di 
Torino ; ma le scienze cosi sperimentali che dimostrative 
fecero maravigliosi progress! nelle seuole dell’ artiglieria 
fondate verso la metb del secolo, e da queste si pub- 
dire che nacque l’accademia della scienze verso il 1760,. 
benches solamente nel 1783 abbia avuto dalia autorith. 
sovrana il suo stabilimento. 

La natui-a del presente lavoro non ci permette di tes- 
sere cataloghi di scrittori, e molto piii de’ scrittori 
viventi. Ma ben possiamo assicurare, che molti de’ 
membri presenti di questa society scientifica, ed alcuni 
di quelli, che piu non vivono o vivono lontani, sono 
conosciuti, o sommnmente stimati dalle pih celehri 
accademie d’ Europa, da quelle di Parigi, di Londra, 
di Bologna — Denina. 

Translate into French, or German, or Italian : — 

Strychnia is an organic substance, belonging to the 
class of alkaloids, crystallizing in prisms, of an in- 
tensely hitter taste, and very slightly soluble in water. 

The tests by which it is distinguished we rather nume- 
rous, hut very little reliance can bo placed upon most 
of them when the quantity is small, or when the poison 
is mixed with other matters. By far tlio most distinct 
and characteristic test is the action of sulphuric 
acid and bichromate of potash, which together give with 
strychnia, a series of beautiful iridescent colours. Dr. 

Letheby has also stated that the same efFect may be 
produced by putting a little strychnia with sulphuric 
acid on a piece of platinum foil, connecting the foil 
with the positive pole of a galvanic battery, and then 
touching the acid with the negative pole, which termi- 
nates in a piece of platinum wire. The production of 
colour, in both eases, appears due, as Dr. Letheby 
observes, to the action of nascent oxygen. We may 
at once state, that when the strychnia is in mass, thesa 
tests are very satisfactory, and liable to little fallacy. 

The physiological action of strychnia is very charac- 
teristic, and is remarkably uniform in all cases. It is 
generally admitted that it acts as a spinal irritant, 
although it may, perhaps, be a question whether it 
does not also act upon the heart. It is certain that it 
causes violent contractions of the voluntary muscles, 
hut without affecting the consciousness, which remains 
perfect throughout ; and it is supposed to cause death 
by spasmodic rigidity of the muscles of respiration. 


EXAMINATION FOR HONORS IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


24 th September, 1856, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Practice of Medicine. 

Examiner, S- Gordon, m.d. 

1. Describe the causes, symptoms, and results of 
ansemia. 

2. The heart may occupy an abnormal position, either 
from the efFect of disease, or as the result of malforma- 
tion. Give a brief summary of both classes of cases. 

3. “ The present state of our knowledge enables us to 
say very little, which can he turned to any practical 
account, concerning inflammation of the aorta. Its 


Examination 
for Honors in 

existence as a disease is hardly demonstrable during life ; the Faculty 
and the signs which it leaves after death are involved of Medicine, 
in much obscurity .” — Markham on Diseases of the 
Heart, fyc., 4'c. London, 1856. Is such the present 
state of our knowledge of aortitis ? If not, describe 
what are the symptoms and morbid anatomy of the 
disease ; and also the proper treatment. 

4. Give a brief description of the disease termed 
emboli, or separation of fibrinous deposits from the 
valves or interior of the heart, confining your observa- 
tions to the effects produced by such separation from the 
left side of the heart. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON TI-IE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 


Appendix II. 25th September, 1836, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Examination Surgery. — Examiner, Christopher Fleming , m.d., 

sissy" *“»• 

of Medicine, ]. Describe the symptoms and external characters of 
femoral hernia ; note its complications, and the diseases 
with which it may be confounded. 

2. In compound fractures of the patella, how is tlio 
treatment of the surgeon to be modified ? 

3. Enumerate, in their relative order of frequency of 
occurrence, the several varieties of talipes, and specify 
the different causes of that affection. 

4. Who first performed the operation of excision of 
the elbow joint, and in what cases is it recommended? 

5. Give, in technical terms, the sequela) of iritis. 

6. Mention the different forms of polypi of the oar, 
and the treatment applicable to them. 

2Gt/t September, 185G, 2 o'clook, p.m. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

Examiner, Professor Doherty, M.D. 

1. Instances are occasionally met with in the human 
subject in which the uterus is double in all its parts; 
others, in which though double above, the two uteri 
become blended below, and open into the vagina by a 
single aperture; others, in which the upper angles are so 
prolonged as to constitute a uterus bicornis. Give ex- 
amples from the animal kingdom, wherein the natural 
condition is analogous to these malformations res- 
pectively. 

2. In the erect posture of the human female, how is 
the uterus placed with reference to the horizon, and to 
the axis of the brim of the pelvis? Does gestation, 
during its successive stages, make any alteration in this 
respect ? 

3. In the most usual position of the foetal head at tho 
commencement of labour, to wlint diameter of the brim 
of the pelvis docs its long diameter correspond ? 

4. Is this tho case when tho promontory of tho 
sacrum projects abnormally ? 

5. If at this stage the long forceps ho properly 
applied, and leave marks of pressure on the foetus, where 
will those marks bo found ? 

G. Is rupture of the uterus more likely to occur ill 
labours complicated with deformity in tho brim of the 
pelvis, when tho deformity is moderate in degree, or 
when excessive ? State the grounds of your opinion. 

7- Enumerate tlictissues from within outwards, which 
constitute the floor of tho female pelvis. 

8. In using the short forceps, when the head is near 
the perinamm, in what direction should tho extracting 
force be applied ? 

9. In. cases of protracted labour, what ill conse.- 
qucnccs arc likely to arise in the third stage, and how 
can they be best avoided ? 

10. What are tlie peculiarities obscrvablo in tho vas- 
cular system of the gravid uterus, which while they 
predispose to hannorrhage, enable the tonic action of 
the uterine fibres to act so efficaciously in arresting an 
escape of blood ? 

11. Describe the appearance which a placenta ex- 
hibits on expulsion, when luomorrhago lias prevailed 
from accidental or unavoidable, causes. 

12. The placenta, as regards tho forms which it 
assumes in tho animal kingdom, may bo described as 
the diffuse, the tufted, the zonular, and the discoid. 
Give examples in which these forms respectively prevail. 

13. How is tho form of tho zonular placenta ac- 
counted for? 

14. Describe, minutely, the placentuke anil cotyle- 
dons in those animals in whom the tufted variety exists. 
How far can a resemblance bo traced between this 
arrangement and that which exists during pregnancy 
in the human species ? 

35. Under what circumstances may tho infant bo 
attacked with lucmorrliagc from the funic vessels, or 
from the umbilicus ? 

16. What malformations of the rectum have been 


found in the newly-born child? How far are they 
remediable ? 

17. Fissure of the rectum in the adult female, and 
painful affections ol' the uterus have many symptoms in 
common. Give tho diagnosis, anil mention where the 
former is most usually to ho found. 

18. Contrast tho symptoms, which in tho adultfomalo 
arc caused by calculus in tho bladder, by urethritis, by 
vascular tumour of tho meatus urinarius, and by 
hypertrophy of tho cellular tissue around tho urothra/ 


27th September, 1S5G, 2 o'clock, p.m. 
Materia Mkdioa, Pharmacy, and Medioal 

J URIHl'llUDHNCK. 

Examiner, William Darker, M.n. 

1. State the principal eathnvflcs used in medicine, 
and tho parts of tho alimentary canal nlfocUxl by thorn? 

2. State, in the supposed order of their activity, the 
most common diuretics employed in mcdie.ino. 

3. What arc the general and constitulional effects of 
iron on tho animal economy, and what are tho changes 
it is supposed to produce on the system. 

4. Mention thu different diseases produced by load, 
and the method of detecting it in mixed solutions. 

5. What impurities may exist in the zinc of com- 
merce, and how can they bo detected ? 

6. Describe the process for obtaining benzoic acid, 
its uses in medicine, and its effects on tho secretions. 

7. To what pharmaceutic uses is fusel oil applied, and 
what is its composition ? 

8. Describe tho processes for obtaining tho others 
used in pharmacy. 

9. What is the process for preparing tannic acid, and 
what change does it undergo by oxidation ? 

10. How would you ascertain the presenco of bro- 
mine in a mixture ot'bromide nnd iodide of potassium. 

11. Mention the hi il winners used us disinfectants, and 
the theory of the action of each ? 

12. Wlint is the minimum dose of arsenic which will 
act us a poison, and how soon will (lie symptoms of 
poisoning appear after it has been swallowed? 

^ 13. Describe the symptoms of poisoning by phos- 

14. Deseriho the symptoms of poisoning by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, nnd the probable per centngo ol' tho 
gns which will render the atmosphere noxious. 

15. State the symptoms of poisoning by cimlharidos, 
nnd how their presence might he determined. 

16. In eases of softening or perforation of tho sto- 
mach, how could you ascertain whether theso offocts 
were tho results of poison or disease. 


For Candidates who hare passed the Examination 
for the Degree of M.n. 

~0th September, 185G, 10 o’clock, a.m. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Examiner, ,1. 11. Corbett, M.D. 

1. fitato tho microscopic characters of the gastric 
glands or follicles. 

2. What are the changes taking place in tho direc- 
tion of the circulating current after the first inspiration? 

3. Describe the sublingual und tnnsilliiic glands. 

4. Mention the experiments of Mngondioin roforonco 
to the cause of vomiting. 

5. Describe the lachrymal gland, the tarsal carti- 
lages, and Meibomian fulliclcs. 

<i. What are tho vascular arrangements puculiur to 
tlio I ictal liver ? 

7. Describe the microscopic characters of tho different 
kinds of nervous matter, and state thu prevailing opi- 
nion regarding the office of each in tho function of 
innervation. 

8. What arc the physiological conditions of an animal 
during hybernation ? 

9. How is tbo glottis protected during deglutition ? 
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10. Describe the semilunar ganglia of the sympa- 
thetic nerves and their communications. 

1 1 . How and with what results have the vital pro- 
perties of muscular fibres been investigated experi- 
mentally by physiologists ? 

12. State the arterial inosculations extending from 
the commencement to the termination of the alimentary 
canal and the purpose served by such disposition of the 
circulating system. 

Anatomy Examiner, J. H. Corbett, m.d. 

1. Mention the components of the spermatic cord ; 
describe the inguinal channel, its mechanical construc- 
tion, commencement, termination, and boundaries. 

2. Describe the articular surfaces, the ligaments and 
synovial apparatus of the sternoclavicular articulation. 

3. Mention the parts, which present themselves suc- 
cessively, in dissecting the submaxillary region, from 
the cutaneous surface to the mucous membrane of the 
mouth. 

4. Describe the several relations of the parotid 
gland and Steno’s duct. 

5. Describe the form, position, and connexions of the 
fornix cerebri. 

6. Describe the soft palate, its muscles, vessels, and 
nerves. 

7. Describe the origin, course, relations, and branches 
of the lingual artery. 

8. Describe the trian gular ligament of the lU'ethra, and 
mention the parts in relation with its pelvic and perineal 
surfaces. 

9. Describe the course, relations, and branches of the 
posterior tibial artery. 

10. Describe the anterior crural nerve. 

F or Candidates who have passed the First 
Examination. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Examiner, J. II. Corbett, m.d. 

1. Wliat are the microscopic features of the adipose 
tissue? 

2. What are the conditions which either promote or 
retard the entrance of poisonous substances into the 
sanguiforous system ? 

3. Describe the ductus arteriosus and its office. 

4. How has it been proved, experimentally, that 
fluids taken into the stomach arc directly imbibed or 
absorbed ? 

5. Describe tho phrenic nerve and the scaleni 
muscles. 

6. Docs the injection of certain substances into the 
veins of animals, afford any evidence with respect to 
the rapidity of the circulation ? 

7. Describe the structure aud connexions of the gall 
bladder and common biliary duct. 

8. Mention tho experiments of Magcndic, in order to 
prove venous imbibition or absorption. 

9. Give a description of the roof, floor, and sides of 
the nasal cavities ; mention the passages which commu- 
nicate with the nares, and state the nerves and vessels 
supplying these organs. 

10. Describe the composition of the salivary secre- 
tion, and its use in alimentation. 

29 ih September, 1856, 2 o'clock , pan. 

For Candidates who have passed the First 
Examination. 

Anatomy, Human and Comparative. 

Examiner, J. H. Corbett, m.d. 

1 . Doscribe the cricoid and thyroid cartilages of the 
larynx. 

2. Doscribe the membrana tympani, the middle ear, 
and its contents. 

3. Describe the plantar fascia, and enumerate the 
muscles of that region. 

4. Describe tho tunics of the testis, and the arrange- 
ment of its tubular structure. 


5. Describe the cutaneous nerves of the forearm and Appendix II. 

hand. 

6. Describe the origin, course, and branches of the Examination 

internal pudie artery in the male. the Faculty 1 * 

7. Describe the Casserian ganglion and superior of Medicine, 
maxillary nerve. 

8. Describe tho lachrymal puncta, canals, sac, and 
nastd duct. 

9. Describe the anomalies of the brachial artery. 

10. Give an outline of the comparative development 
of the cerebellum in the four classes of vertebrated 
animals. 

11. Describe the construction of the spinal column 
and thorax in birds. 

12. Describe the respiratory apparatus of ophidian 
reptiles. 

1 3. In what respect does the heart of a bird differ from 
that of a mammal ? 

14. What are the provisions amongst cetacea for 
affording a supply of aerated blood daring submersion. 


24<7i September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, G. Johnstone 
Stonetj, a.m. 

1. An uniform straight lever, three feet in length, 
and weighing five pounds, has a fulcrum three inches 
from one end ; what pressure does this fulcrum sustain 
when the lever is held horizontally by a vertical force 
applied at the end of the long arm ? 

2. If the friction on a horizontal railroad be ,j n th of 
the pressure, what power would be required to draw a 
train weighing fifty tons at a speed of twonty miles per 
hour, if the other sources of loss of power were absent ? 

3. Investigate the power accumulated in a weight of 
fifty pounds moving with a velocity of ton feet per 
second. 

4. If one of the weights of an Atwood’s machine be 
two ounces, and the other two ounces and one-tenth, 
calculate how far they will travel from rest in two 
seconds. 

5. I-Iow much control forco must ho supplied to deflect 
a boll weighing five pounds, and moving with a speed 
of 100 yards per minute, into a circular path ten feet in 
diameter ? 

6. If the year, which consists of the interval between 
two successive apparent returns of the sun to the samo 
point of the heavens, consisted of 300 solar days, what 
would be the length of tho sidereal day ? 

7. How much iron, of specific gravity 8, should bo 
attached to one pound of cork, of specific gravity L, to 
cause it to sink in water ? 

8. What is meant by saying that the specific heat of 
mercury is ifrth, and that the latent heat of water is 80? 

9. State the principles involved in making use of 
the common gold leaf electroscope as a test of the kind 
of electricity. with which a given conductor is charged. 

10. Describe the essential parts of some apparatus 
for giving the voltaic shock, and the use of each part. 

11. Some stereoscope slides give the appearance of 
the object of its full size, others seem like miniature 
models of it; point out the difference between the- slides 
which give these appearances. 

12. Give an outline of the account to be. given of the 
rainbow. 

13. By what experiment may it he shown that the 
eye is blind at the punctual ccecum? 

25th September, 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, J. Bhjth, m.d. 

1. How do chlorine and chloride of zinc act as disin- 
fectants ? 

2. Mention some of the modes of forming ozone. 
Give its properties, and the grounds for holding it to be 
an allotropic form of oxygen. How is its amount in the 
atmosphere estimated ? 

3. How is a double salt distinguished from the salt 
of a bibasic acid ? 

F 
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Appendix II. 4. Ammonia and then chloride of ammonium are 

_ ~ — ■ added to a solution of sulphate of magnesia ; explain the 

fo?HonoM°in reactions in symbols. 

the faculty 5 - In the magnesian family what provision exists for 
of Medicine, forming double salts by substitution ? 

6. Cyanide of potassium in excess is mixed with a 
solution of a salt of nickel and with one of cobalt, and 
hydrochloric acid in excess then added ; give the reaction 
in each case in symbols. Mention some other metals 
which, under the same circumstances, give similar 
results -to cobalt. 

7. How much iodide of potassium can be prepared 
from one ounce of iodine ? 

I£ = 39 : 1 = 127 

8. Prepare pure nitrate of silver from an alloy con- 
taining copper and silver. 

9. How is ferrocyanide of potassium prepared ? Give 
the views held by Berzelius and by Liebig as to its 
constitution. 

10. Explain the quick method of forming acetic acid 
from alcohol. Give the formula of the hydrated acid, 
and calculate its per centage composition. 

11. What is the nature of the compound ethers? 
State the general mode of preparing them. 

12. Give the theory of die formation of the essential 
oil of bitter almonds. 

13. In what general characters do albnmen, fibrino, 
and caseine agree? Give Mulder’s view as to their 
constitution. State the objections to this theory. 

14. What is the composition of urea ? How is it 
obtained from urine, and in what manner may it be 
prepared artificially ? 

15. What is the constitution of bile according to the 
latest researches of Strecker ? 

16. What is the normal condition (as to alkalinity 
and acidity) of the blood and of the urine in herbivora, 
carnivora, and omnivora; to what salts are these 
states due ; and what functions do those of the blood 
perform? 


2 6ih September , 1856, 10 o'clock, a.m. ■ 
Botany. — Examiner, Dr. Meleille. 

1. Describe the structure of the section as exhibited 
by the aid of the microscope. 

2. Describe the structure of the flowers on the table. 

3. Describe, in technical terms, the plants on the tabic, 
and refer them to then - respective natural orders. 

4. Describe the phenomena of reproduction in Alga. 

5. Describe the phenomena of irritability observed in 
the leaves of the Mimosa pudica, and state the alleged 
causes of these phenomena. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1 . Describe the phenomenaof metamorphosis observed 
m the higher Crustacea. 

2. State the principal characters of the groups into 
which the Acalepha are divided, and mention the phe- 
nomena connected with their rejiroduction. 

3. Give the arrangement of the Pisces adopted by 
Professor Owen, with the principal characters of the 
groups instituted. 

4. Give brief technical descriptions of the specimens 
on the table. 


27 th. September, 1856, 10 o’clock, a.m. 
Continental Languages.— Examiner, Professor 
De Vericour. 

French. 

Translate : — 

La coxalgie cst une espbee de tnmeur blanche qui se 
forme dans l’articidation coxof&norale, et qui amdne le 
emplacement spontant do la hanche ; e’est le plus souvent 
le rdsultat d’un vice sorofnleux. 

Les plantes ctiolfies poussent des tiges longues 
dffildes, blanohktres, termiades par des feuifies maigres’ 
d’un vert pile. Elies sont aqueuses ou insipides. 


1. Mention the rules of French Grammar on tlie use 
of the subjunctive mood. 

2. Explain the meanings of the verbs imposer and 
cn imposer. 

3. Exemplify the difference between vieux and 
ancien, between neuf and nouveau, between fol and/ou. 

4. Mention some of the rules by which tho French 
derived their language from the Latin. 

5. Explain tho difference between the imperfect and 
tlie preterite of tho indicative mood, and illustrate it by 
examples. 

6. Wliat are tho original sources of Hie French lan- 

7. State, and exemplify, tho rales of tho past parti- 

8. Give a brief account of the labours of Bichat. 


German. 

Translate : — 

2Bemi man Mglidj ctiuau SIM mit ©|icifcii uttb ©etnliifcu pi ft<jj 
niitnitt, fo IWimeu jutefct, oft cvft nadj 3a(,«u bit fliv^cvlidgn 

£>icrfjev Wfitben nod) ber Jteudjtjuflen, bit ®tl\)\)e, ba^aUedjfttfulkr, 


1. What is tho sign of the past participle ? When 
is it omitted ? 

2. Give examples of tlie present and past tenses of 
the verbs Segn and Werden. 

3. Decline er, sie, es. 

4. What is tlie difference between hin and her ? 

5.. Give the various meanings of the verb vergeben, 
and illustrate them by examples. 

6. Explain the several applications of tho words 
Sehnsucht and Unmittclbarkeit. 

7. Wliat are the principal dialects of the German 
language, and from which of them is tho English 
derived ? 

8. Give a brief account of tho labours of Holler. 


Translate : — 


Italian. 


11 Galileo, o il Torricelli riemitovi delle matomoticho 
sono noini chittri od illustri in questo tanta luce di 
seionzo, per cui l’otii nostra va suporba od altera. 

Le garo de’ principi, quando non trapasaono alia 
ostihth, producouo, come l’emnlazion do’ porticokri, 
utili effetti agli stati. 

1. How do the Italians render the English word some 
before a noun? 

2. Conjugate tho verbs Fuggirsene uud Godersela. 

3. Wliat is tho difference between questo, quallo, 
cotcsto , and quesli, when singular ? 

4. What is tho participle past of uscire, venire, 
stringere, spingere, paseere, volgere ? 

. 5. Mention the conjunctions which govern the sub- 
junctive mood. 

6. When do tho possessive pronouns refuse tho defi- 
nite article ? 

7. Montion the periods of tlie formation and progress 
of the Italian language. 

8. Give a brief account of tho labours of Morgagni 

and Scarpa. b 


Translate into French, or German, or Italian i— 

In tho infancy of medical knowledge, tho distinction 
between different diseases woro necessarily founded on 
the phenomena observed during lifo. When, howovor, 
attention was directed to tho study of healthy and morbid 
anatomy, attempts wore mode to associate tho various 
groups of symptoms with changes of the solid structures 
of the body. Tims, the forms of fever whioli bad pre- 
vwtisly boon regarded as tlie results of morbid poisons 
affecting the whole system, were thought by various 
observers to bo only the symptoms of tho constitutional 
disturbance excited by inflammation of some of the inter- 
nal organs, as the gastroenteric mucous membrane by 
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Broussais, the membranes of the brain by Clutterbuck, 
or of different important organs by others. 

Of the various medical theories which have at differ- 
ent times been advanced, few, if any, have excited so 
much discussion as the views of Broussais ; but happily, 
instead of their having been contested on merely specu- 
lative grounds, they were subjected to the test which 
alone could prove their truth or falsehood. The pheno- 
mena of fevers were closely observed at the bedside, and 
the conditions of the body after death were carefully 
investigated; and thus, while the exclusive views of 
Broussais were proved to be untenable, information was 
elicited which has entirely altered the generally received 
ideas as to the so-called continued fevers. 

Thus, it was ascertained that in Paris the form of 
fever vhich prevailed was associated with lesion of the 
intestinal mucous membrane, though it was also shown 


that the intensity of the febrile action bore no regular Appendix II. 

relation to the amount of local disease, and could not, 

therefore, be regarded as produced by it. In olher ^amina.tion 
localities, as in Edinburgh for instance, it was form d Acuity 

that the prevalent fever was as constantly unconnected of Medicine, 
with any affection of the intestinal mucous membrane, 
and. that the disease might exist in such intensity as 
rapidly to destroy life, without leaving behind it traces 
of morbid change in any organ. Two well-marked 
forms of disease were thus shown to have been included 
in the class of continued fevers, which, though hearing 
very close general resemblance to each other, yet pre- 
sented various striking points of difference. For the 
latter form of fever the old term of “ typhus” has been 
retained, while the former is now usually known as 
“ typhoid fever.” 

Dr. Peacock. 


Appendix III. 


.APPENDIX 

m. 


DEGREES, DIPLOMAS, AND CERTIFICATES. 


1. For the Degree of Doctor in Laws. 

George Ferdinand Shaw,* ll.d., University of Dublin, 
ad eundm. 


2. For the Degree of Doctor in Medicine. 


Name. 

College. 

Alexander Cutlibert, m.r.o.s.e., . 

Belfast. 

Richard Day, m.r.o.s.. 

. Cork. 

David B. Jacob, i,.r.o.s.i., 

Belfast. 

Edward L’Estrange, . 

. Galway. 

Edw. Louis M’Sheehy, l.r.o.s.i., 

. Cork. 

John Moorhead, a.b., . 

j Galway and 
" | Belfast. 

William Roche Rice, m.r.o.s.e., . 

. Cork. 

David Walker, .... 

. Belfast. 


Joseph Henry Corbett, f m.d., University of Edinburgh, 
ad eundem. 

3. For the Degree of Master in Arts. 


6. For Certificate of having passed first Medical 
Examination. 


Name. College. 

John William Collins, . . . Cork. 

Honry Talbot Dann, . . . Cork. 

Richard B. Davidson, . . . Belfast. 

William M'Cormac, A.B., . . . Belfast. 

James M'Crevey, .... Belfast. 

Daniel Murray O’Hara, . . . Belfast. 

Robert Stewart, .... Belfast. 


Distribution of Prizes. 

m.d. HONORS. 

1. For Candidates Proceeding under the Ordinance of 
ZOth June, 1850. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of .£20, John Moor- 
head. 


Degrees, 
Diplomas, and 
Certificates. 


Nome. 

Honry Cowan, . 

Charles J. Hooper, . 
Patrick Ford, . 

John Ferguson M'Callan, 
James Young, . 


College. 

Belfast. 2. For Candidates Proceeding under the Ordinance of 

Galway. 1 5th March, 1852. 

Galway. A gold medal and an exhibition of £10, William Roche 
Belfast. Rice. 

Belfast. 

A.M. HONORS. 


4. For the Degree of Bachelor in Arts. 


Name. College. 

Pierce Arnold, Galway. 

Aeheson George Bartley, . . . Belfast. 

Joseph Corkey, Belfast. 

Bennett Clear Davidson, . . . Cork. 

Hugh Clarke Graham, . . . Belfast. 

George Wray Harnill, . . ■ Belfast. 

Francis B. Hurley, .... Galway. 

John Browne M'Bride, . . . Belfast. 

Thomas M'Cowen, .... Cork. 

John M‘ Parian d, .... Belfast. 

Timothy O’Brien O’Fcely, . . Galway. 

Arthur Herbert Orpen, . . . Cork. 

Andrew Marshall Porter, . . . Belfast. 

Thomas Sinclair, .... Belfast. 

Daniel Tierney, .... Galway. 

Thomas Wall, Cork. 

Walter Angus Watts, . . . Galway. 

William Taylor Whan, . Belfast. 


William Chartrea, a.b., University of D ublin, ad eundem. 


5. For the Diploma in Elementary Law. 
Name. College. 

Timothy O'Brien O’Feely, . . . Galway. 

Robert Seeds, Belfast. 


1. Classics. 

No honor awarded. 

2. English. Philology and Criticism, Logic, Metaphysics, 
or Political Economy and J urisprudence. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, Charles John 
Hooper. 

3. Mathematics, Pure and Mixed. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, Patrick Ford. . 

4. Experimented and Natural Sciences. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, James Young. 

A.B. HONORS. 

1. Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

1. An exhibition of £15, John M'Parlaud. 

2. An exhibition of £10, Pierce Arnold. 

2. English Language and Literature. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £10, John MTar- 
land. 

3. Continental Languages. 

1. A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, John 
M'Parlan d. 

2. An exhibition of £10, Pierce Arnold. 


* Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin. 

+ Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, the Queen's TJni- 
rersity. 


4. Pure Mathematics. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, Thoe. Sinclair 

F 2 
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Appendix 5. o. Natural Philosophy, Mixed Mathematics. 

m * No honor awarded. 

Degrees, , . 

Diplomas, and 6. Natural Philosophy, Physics. 

Certificates. ^ me ^ a j and an exhibition of £10, Acheson Goorgo 
Bartley. 

6. Chemistry. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, Acheson Gcorgo 
Bartley. 

7. Natural Sciences. 

An exhibition of £15, William Taylor Whan. 


8. Logics and Metaphysics. 

A gold medal aiul an exhibition of £15, Hugh Clarke 
Graham. 

D. Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

A gold medal and an exhibition of £15, Joseph Corkey. 

IB ELEMENTARY LAW. 

A gold modal and an exhibition of £10, Timothy 
O’Brien O’Fcely. 

AT FIRST MEDIO AT. EXAMINATION. 

An exhibition of £10, William M'Cormac. 


Appendix 


Appendix IY. 


Ordinance for 
the Degree, 
Diploma, nnd 
Honor Bxa- 


ORDINANCE regulating the Conditions, Forms, and Subjects of the DEGREE, DIPLOMA, 
and HONOR EXAMINATIONS, for the Year 1857. 

General Regulations. Faculty op Arts. 


The General Examination will commence on Tuesday, 
the 15th September, 1857, and will bo carried on in 
the order prescribed in. the annexed Tables. 

This Examination will ho principally by printed 
papers, with such viva voce interrogation as the Examiner 
may deem necessary. The Honor Examination is to 
be solely by printed papers. 

Candidates will be required to answer for Degrees 
and Diplomas in all the subjects prescribed by the 
Ordinances for their respective courses, save where an 
option is given herein. 

The Honor Examination will ho similarly conducted 
(except where specially provided for), the questions 
being of a higher character. 

The following Fees to tho University are to ho paid 
by the respective Candidates to tho Secretary, Leforo 
the Examination ; they are not returnable in case of 
rejection, but are not required again for re-examiua- 

Diplomas. 

£3 Engineering, . . £3 

5 Elementary Law, . 2 

3 Agriculture, . . 2 


The Names of Candidates obtaining Degrees or 
Diplomas will be published in alphabetical order; those 
of Candidates obtaining Honors in the order of merit. 

The Examiners having passed Candidates for Degrees 
or Diplomas, shall select from them those whom they 
consider deserving of being examiued for Honors, and 
shall return their names to the Secretary, with tho 
result of the General Examination. None others shall 
he entitled to compete for Honors, save for those in the 
Celtic, Sanscrit, or Arabic Languages, for which any 
Candidate who has passed for a Degree may present 
himself as a competitor, these subjects not requiring a 
preliminary examination.* 

Students passed for the Degree of A.B., may ho 
examined for Honors in more than one department. 

The Examiners are to recommend for Honors solely 
on tho ground of absolute merit. If, consequently, 
Honors shall be withheld in any one branch of study, 
the Senate may, on the recommendation of the Exa- 
miners, apply the amount to increase thoso in any other 
department. 

Candidates must furnish to the Secretary, through 
tlioir respective Registrars, on or before the 1st of 
September, the several Certificates required by tho 
Ordinances ; for this purpose they will he supplied by 
the Registrars with proper Forms and Schedules. 

All Degrees and Honors arc conferred at the Public 
Meeting of the University. 

* Candidates for Honors in the Celtic, Sanscrit, or Arabic 
Languages, are requested to give their names to the Secretary 
as soon as possible after the Degree Examination. 


Decrees. 
LL.D., 
M.D., 
A.M., 
LL.B., 
A. 11., 


Examination for the Degree of Baciiblor of Arts, 
and for Honors in that Faculty. 

Every Candulato will bo required to answer for the 
Degree of A.B. in tho suhjootsincludod in tho Group A. 
of tho following Table, and also to answer in tho sub- 
jects of ono of tho throo groups of subjects marked B. 
C. D. respectively; tlio Candidato being allowed to 
select. 

1. Group A. — Required from all Candidates. 
(Thu Latin Language and Literature. 

(The Creek Language and Literature. 
b A Modern Foreign Language, 
o Mathematics. 


2. e Speoial Groups, in ono of whieh tho Candidates 

MUST ANBWKR. 

Gnaw B. 

English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, or fin place of Metaphysics, at tho election of 
tho Candidate) l’olidcal Economy and J urispruduucc. 
Group 0. 

Chemistry. 

d Natural Philosophy. 

Group D. 

Etiology. 

Botany. 

Physical Geography. 


«. — In tho Latin and Greek Languages overy Candi- 
date will he allowod to select for his examination in 
oach languago somo two works of tho following Classical 
Authors : — 



Lucian— Walker’s Selections. 

A— In Modern Languages tho Candidato will bo 
allowed to select for his examination, tho French, the 
Gorman, or tho Italian language, anti will ho required 


) Modorn Authors, i_ 

languago selected, and to translate an exorciso from 
English into tho samo language, 
c. — In Mathematics tho Candidato will be examined 


The 1st, 2nd. ard, 4th, and oth Books of Euclid, and in 
the Definitions of tho 6th Book. 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
Algebra, including tho usual rules, to the end of Quad- 
ratic Equations, with the Nature and Use of 

Banc Trigonometry. 
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d. In the Examination in Natural Philosophy the 
Candidate will he expected to be able to give such 
mathematical proofs lu reference to any question pro- 
posed as may be supplied by the foregoing mathema- 
tical course. 

c. In the Examinations upon the subjects of the 

groups selected by the Candidates, the object of the 
Examiner will be to ascertain the extent and accuracy 
of the general knowledge of each subject possessed by 
the Candidate. _ 1 

The special Courses and regulations of the Honor 
branches are as follows : — 

1. Ancient Classioal Languages and Literature. 

1st Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor: an Exhibition, value £10. 

Tho Candidates for Classical Honors will bo examined 
in the following courso : 

Horace — Odes. Satires, and Epistles. 

Virgil — iEncid, Books 1 to 8. 

Cicero — Tusculan Disputations. 

De Oratorc. 

Actioncs Vorrina). 

Juvenal — Satires, 1, 8, 8, 13, 14. 

Tacitus— Annals, Book 1. 

Histories, Book 1. 

Eivy — Books 4 and 22. 

Terence— Adelphi and Phormio. 

Plato — Apologia and Crito. 

Thucydides — Book 1. 

Herodotus — Book 1. 

^Eschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Sophocles— (Edipus Coloneus. 

Homer — Iliad, 20 to 24. 

Odyssey, 12 to 18. 

Euripides— Medea, Alcestis, and Orestes. 

Greek and Latin Composition in Prose and Verse. 


2. — English Language and Literature. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Tho Candidates will be examined in the History, 
Philology, and Grammar of the English languago, at 
various periods, and in the principles of Literary and 
Grammatical Criticism, as exemplified in application to 
various Authors in English Literature. 

3. — Modern Eoreign Languages. 

1st Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor: an Exhibition, valuo £10. 

Candidates will be examined in tho History, Philology* 
and Grammar of the following Modern Languages, 
viz. : — Tho French or German, or tho French and Gor- 
man, or the French, German, and Italian, as the Candi- 
date may think proper. He will he required also to 
translate from English into tho language or languages 
selected by him for examination. 


4. — Mathematics. 

1st Honor : an Exhibition, value £1 5, and a Gold Medal. 
2nd Honor: an Exhibition, valuo £10. 

The Candidates will be examined in the following 
Course: — 


Euclid — Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0. 

Algebra, including its Application to Questions of 
Probabilities and Annuities. 

The Theory and Solution of tho Higher Equations. 

Plane Trigonometry, including Demoivre's Theorem 
and its Applications, and the Construction and 
use of Trigonometrical Tables. 

Conic Sections. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Co-ordinate Geometry, of Two and of Three Dimcn- 

The First three Sections of the First Book of the 
Principta. 

Spherical Trigonometry and its Application to Astro- 

Theory of Logarithms Construction and Uso of 

Logarithmic Tables. 


5 Natural Piiilosoeiis. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and ft Gold Medal. 
Subjects of Examination — 

Mechanics ; 

OpticB, Geometrical and Physical; 

Astronomy, Plane and Physical ; 


mathematically treated ; and for another Honor an 
Exhibition, £10 and a Gold Medal : subjects of exami- 
nation — 

Experimental Physics. 

Heat. 

Electricity. 

6. — Chemistry aud Chemical Physics. 
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Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 
The subjects of Examination will be — 


Chemical Philosophy. 

Voltaic Electricity. 
Crystallography. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 


7. — Natural Soienoes. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination will be — 

The Principles of Animal Structure and Classification. 
The Principles of Vegetable Structure and Classifi- 
cation. 

Tho Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. 
The Laws of Geographical Distribution of Plants and 
Animals. 


8 — Logics and Metaphysics. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will he conducted in ac.cortla.nco 
with the Courses of Instruction in Logics aud Meta- 
physics given in the- Queen’s Colleges. 

9. — Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Honor : an Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will be conducted in accordance 
with the Courses of Instruction in Jurisprudence and in 
Political Economy given in the Queen's Colleges. 

10. — Celtic Languages. 

Honor : un Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Tho Examination will include the Critical History 
and Philology of the Hiberno-Celiic language, with 
translations of passages from Authors of different periods, 
and rc-translutions from English. 

11. — Sanscrit. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal, 

12. — Arabic. 

Honor : an Exhibition, valuo £10, and a Gold Medal. 


Regulations for the Examination of Candi- 
dates for the Degree of A..M. 

A Candidate may proceed to obtain his Master’s 
Degree by examination in any one of the four following 
Courses of Study, viz. : — 

1. — Classics, -which shall be considered ns including — 

The Greek and Latin Classic Authors: l’rosc Compo- 
sition in Greek, Latin, and English; a modern 
Foreign Language. 

2 English Pliilology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, or (in place of Metaphysics, at the Election 
of the Candidate) Political Economy and Jurisprudence. 

3, Mathematical and Physical Science, which shall be considered 

as including the following subjects :— 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 
Analytical Geometry. 

Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Theory of Probabilities. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Optics. 

Plane Astronomy. 

Physical Astronomy. 

4 Experimental and Natural Sciences, which shall be con- 

sidered as including the following subjects 
Experimental Physics. 

Laws of Chemical constitution and combination. 
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General properties and preparation of Organic and 
Inorganic bodies. 

Structure, Functions, and Classification of Animals. 
Structure, Functions, arul Classification of Vegetables. 
Zoological and Botanical Geography. 

Elements of Geology and Pnhuontolofey. 

Elements of Physical Geography. 

Elements of Crystallography and Mineralogy. 


An Exhibition of £15, with a Gold Medal, will bo 
conferred by tlio Senate upon any Candidate who shall 
obtain the first place in any one of the above four Coursos 
of Study, if he bo recommended as possessed of sufficient 
absolute merit. 


Regulations for the Examination of Candi- 
dates for the Diploma of Civil Engineer or 

-of Agriculturist. 

1. — Engineering Diploma. 

1. Tlio Mathematical Examination of Engineering 
-Candidates will include — 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Algebra, to the end of Quadratic Equations. 

Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6 th, and 6th Books. 

Mensuration. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Elements of Spherical Trigonometry. 

Construction and use of logarithmic and Trigono- 
metrical Tables. 

Conic Sections. 

Descriptive Geometry. 

2. The Examination in Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and Geology, will be conducted with 
special reference to Engineering objects. In Natural 
Philosophy the Candidate will be required to supply in 
his answers all such mathematical proofs as may bo 
supplied by the Mathematical Course above specified. 

Every Engineering Candidate will he required to 
produce one of his own drawings of each of the follow- 
ing kinds, viz. : — Bridges and Roads, accompanied by 
Plans and Sections ; also Topographical Maps, with the 
Field-books and observations from which tlio whole 
were constructed. Candidates aro recommondod to 
produce Architectural drawings and drawings of Machin- 
ery. Tlicso drawings must bo certified by tlio Teacher 
of Drawing in the College as having boon bond Jide 
executed by the Candidate. 

Candidates will bo furnished with data for a project 
of Constructive Engineering or Architecture, and will 
be required to furnish dotailed propositions for carrying 
same into effect, with estimates and specifications. 

Every Engineering Candidate must provido a certi- 
ficate of having beon engaged in obtaining a practical 
knowledge of Engineering under the direction of a 
Practising Engineer, for the term required by the Ordin- 
ance under which lie proceeds for his Diploma. 

2. — Agricultural Diploma. 

The Examination will includo — 

Arithmetic, with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Mensuration practically treated. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy (without Mnthema- 
■ tical proof.) 

And all the other subjects of the Course for Agricul- 
tural Diploma specified in the Ordinances, considered 
specially in their applications to Agriculture and Land 
Improvement. 

The Candidate is recommended to produce any Sur- 
veys or Maps, with the Field-books from which they 
were constructed, which he may have prepared during 
hi3 term of instruction in Surveying. 

Tlio Candidate will be furnished with data for a pro- 
ject of Farm Improvement, and required to furnish a 
detailed proposition for carrying the same into effect, 
with estimates and specifications. 

The Candidate will be required to exhibit and explain 
a plan previously arranged by him for keeping Farm 
Accounts. 


Honor Examination in tlio Department of 
Engineering and Agriculture. 

Engineering — Honor: an Exhibition,' valuo £10, and a Gold 
Medal. 

Tlio Examination in Mathematics will includo the 
following additional Courso : — 

The Higher Algebra. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, Differential F.qua- 
tions. 

Co-ordinate Gconioiry of two and of throe dimensions. 

Spherical Trigonometry, and its applications to Astro- 
nomy and Geodesy. 

Tlio first lliroo .Sections of tlio First Book of the 
Principle. 

In tlio examination in Natural Philosophy and in the 
theory and construction of Machines, tho Huhjoota will 
lio mathematically treated. 

Agriculture — Honor : an Exhibition, valuo XIO, and a Gold 
Modal. 


Faculty of Law. 

For tiir Degree op LL.D. 

Candidates will bo examinod in tho Laws of tho 
Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts of England and 
Ireland, in addition to tho subjects of Examination for 
tho Dogrco of LL.B. 

For tiie Degree of LL.B. 

Candidates will ho examined in tho Law of Proporty, 
and Principles of Conveyancing, Jurisprudence, Equity, 
Common and Criminal Law, Civil Law, Pleading, Prac- 
tice, and Evidence, Constitutional, Colonial, and Inter- 
national Law. 

LL.B. Honor Examination. 

Donor : an Exhibition, valuo XIO, and a Gold Medal. 

For Diploma in Elementary Law. 

Law of Proporty, and Principles of Convoyanoing, 
Jurisprudence, Equity, Common and Criminal law, 
Oivil Law. 

Honor Examination in Elementary Law. 

Honor: an Exhibition, value XIO, und a Gold Medal. 


Faculty of Medicine. 

Emulations for tho Examination of Candidates for 
Degrees and Honors. 

Candidates will bo roquirod to answer in all tho sub- 
jects of tho Course proscribed for tho Dcgreo of M.D., 
by tho Ordinanco of 30th June, 1850; or for tho first 
or second Examination uudor tho Ordinanco of the 15th 
of March, 1852. Tlieso latter will ho concurrent with 
tho Examinations under tho original Ordinance, and will 
he conducted in tho snmo way. 


Honor Examination i 

1st Honor: an Exhibition, 1 
value X20, and nUokl 1 
Medal, 

2nd Honor : an Exhibition, | 
value X20, 

Honor: an Exhibition, va-| 
luo Xio, and a Gold* 
Modal, . . .) 

Honor: an Exhibition, va- \ 
lue XIO, . . . ■) 


i tho Faoulty of Medicine. 

For Candidates electing to pro- 
cood under tlio Ordinanco of 
Juuo, i860. 

For Candidates in tho second exa- 
mination under tlio Ordinanco 
of nth March, 1 862. 

For Candidates in tlio first exa- 
mination under tho add Ordin- 
. nncu. 


By Ordor, 

IIodert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 
The Queen's University, Gth November, 1850. 


Carlisle. 

I, George William Frederick, Earl of Car- 
lisle, Lord Lieutenant-General and General Governor of 
Ireland, do hereby approve of tho foregoing Ordinance. 

By His Excclloncy’s Command, 

Thos. A. Labcom. 
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Returns of Students attending the following Medical Schools and' Hospitals have been 
received during the year ended June, 1857. 


Medical Sciiools of— 
Dublin, Peter- street. 
Original, Petcr-street. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Queen’s College, Cork. 
Queen’s College, Galway. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
■Westminster. 


■ Lyinc-i; 
Belfast. 
Coombe. 
Cork. 
Botundo. 


Hospital! 


Hospitals. 

Belfast. 

City of Dublin. 

Galway Infirmary and Pever 
Hospital. 

House of Industry. 
Jervis-streot. 

Meath. 

Mercer's. 

N. and S. Infirmaries, Cork. 
Steevons’. 

St. Vincent’s. 

Westminster. 


Returns of 
Students 
attending 

Students who intend to present themselves for exar Schools and 
mination for Medical Degrees in the Queen’s University, Hospitals, 
should ascertain that their names are returned for any 
Medical Lectures they may attend, lest in consequence 
of such returns not having been supplied, their qualifi- 
cations should be deemed insufficient when they so 
presen t themselves ; and lecturers who are willing to 
make the required returns, and who have not received 
the necessary forms through the Registrars of the respec- 
tive institutions, should cause application to be made 
for them. 


Appendix VI. 

An Estimate of the Sum that will probably be required to defray the Expenses of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, for the year ending 31st March, 1858. 


Two Thousand Four Hundred and Twenty-five Pounds. 

Salaries of Examiners. £ s. d. 

1. In Greek, 

2. In Latin, . . . . , 100 0 0 

3. In Modern Languages, 

4. In Celtic Languages, 

5. In Mathematics, 

6. In Logie and Metaphysic 

7. In Chemistry, 

8. In Zoology aud Botany, 

9. In Natural Philosophy, 

10. In English Literature, . . 50 0 0 

1 1 . In Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geo- 

graphy, .... 

12. In Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 

13. In Theory and Practice of Medicine, 

14. In Theory and Practice of Surgery, 

15. In Materia Medico, Pharmacy, and Medical 

Jurisprudence, .... 

1C. In Anatomy, Physiology, and Comparative 
Anatomy, . 


17. In Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 

Children, _ . 

18. In Engineering and Surveying, 

19. In Agriculture and Farm Management, 

20. In Law, .... 

21. In Sanscrit, .... 

22. In Arabic, .... 


Office Charges. 

Secretary’s Salary, .... 
Incidentals, Office Expenses, Postage, Messen- 

S rs, Advertisements, &c. , 
ibitions, Prizes, Medals, 


Probable amount of Pecs (being the sum received, 


Appendix 

VI. 

Estimate of 
the Sum 
required for 
“• the Queen’s 
University. 


Total Sum required, . 


Appendix VII. 


Cash Account of the Queen’s University, for the year ending 20th June, 1857. 


Dr. 

To Balance of Account, June, lSSfi, 
„ Parliamentary Grant, 1855, 135(1, 
„ Fees on Degrees and Diplomas, 


£ s. d. Cr. 

294 5 3 By Salaries of Examiners and Secretary, 

2,415 0 0 „ Incidental Expenses, . 

90 0 0 „ Medals and Exhibitions, 

„ Balance in Bank, 


£ s. 
1,820 0 
147 18 
317 10 
513 16 


Appendix 

VII. 

Cash Account 
,1 of the Queen’s 
0 University. 

0 


Total Charge, 


£2,799 5 3 


Total Discharge, 


£2,799 5 3 


Appendix VIII. 
Examiners elected 10th July, 1857. 


Appendix 

VIII. 

Examiners 


Greek . — Charles Mac Douall, A.M., Professor, Q.C., 
Belfast. 

Latin . — Bunnell Lewis, A.M., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

English Literature. — GcorgoL. Craik, A.M., Professor, 
Q.C., Belfast. 

Logic and Metaphysics . — Thomas W. Moffett, LL.D., 
Professor, Q C., Galway. 

Mathematics . — George Boole, LL.D., Q.C., Cork. 

Natural Philosophy . — John Stevelly, LL.D., Profes- 
sor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Chemistry . — Thomas II. llowncy, Ph.D., Professor, 
Q.C., Galway. 

Anatomy and Phys'ology . — Robert Harrison, M.D., 
Profossor, T.C. Dublin. 

Zoology and Botany . — 'William Smith, F.L.S., Pro- 
fessor, Q.C., Cork. 

Modem Languages . — Raymond De Voricour, D. e3 L., 
Professor, Q.C., Cork. 


Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. — Wil- e ' ecte<1 - 
liam King, Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy. — D. Caulfield 
Heron, LL.D., Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Law. — W. B. Drury, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying . — Alexander Jack, 

A.M., Professor, Q.C-, Cork. 

Agriculture . — Thomas Skilling, Professor, Q.C., Gal- 
way. 

Celtic Languages . — John O’Donovan, LL.D., M.R.I. A., 
Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Medicine . — John C. Ferguson, A.M., M.B., Professor, 

Q.C., Belfast. 

Surgery.— M. H. Collis, M.B. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurispru- 
dence. — T. Geoghegan, M.D. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children . — 

Jos. R. Harvey, A.B., M.D., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

G 
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Appendix 

IX. 


Appendix IX. 


Meetings of 
the Senate. 


Meetings of the Senate for the period of this Report in the Office of the University, Dublin Castle. 
9/A September, 1856. Dominic J. Corrigan, M.i>. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right lion. Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieufc-Colonel Larcom, e.e., m.d. 

Robert Ball, M.D., Secretary. 

2nd October, 1850. 

Present : 

Tho Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Tho President of tho Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Monahan. 

Robert Ball, m.d., Secretary. 


James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

Tho Right Hon. Lord Chiof Justico Monahan. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

6th November, 1856. 

Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
Ilis Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Tho Right Hon. Francis Bluokbnrno, Lord Justice” of 
Appeal. 

Tho Right Hon. Lord Chiof Baron Pigot. 

Tho President of tho Queen’s Oollcgo, Belfast. 

Tho President of tho Qucon’s Collogo, Cork. 

Richard Griffith, li,.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Androws, ll.d, 

Tho Right Hon. Lord Chiof Justico Monahan. 

Robert Ball, M.D., Secretary. 


Public Meeting — October 7, 1856. 


1th January, 1857 — Stated Meeting. 


Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
His Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., M.n. 

The President of the Queen's College, Belfast. 

The President of tlie Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, M.D. 

Lieut.-ColonoL Larcom, r.k., ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Justico Monahan, 

Robert Ball, m.d., Secretary. 

11/A October', 1856. 

Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right non. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justico of 
Appeal. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

The President of tho Queen’s Collogo, Belfast. 

The President of tho Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibsim, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Monahan. 

Robert Ball, M.D., Secretary. 

28th October, 1856. 

Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
Tho Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s Collogo, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Robert Andrews, dl.d. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Justico Monahan. 

Robert Ball, m.d., Secretary. 
30/A October, 1856. 

Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

The President of tho Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of tho Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 


Present: 

Tho Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
Tho President of tho Quoen’s Oollego, Belfast. 

Tho President of tho Quoon’s College, Cork. 

The President of tho Quoon’s College, Galway. 

Dominie J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Tho Right lion. Lord Chief Justico Monahan. 

Robort Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

22nd January, 1857. 

Present: 

Tho Right lion. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
Tho President of the Q noon's Collogo, Cork. 

Tho President of tho Queen's Collogo, Galway. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robort Andrews, ll.d. 

Robort Ball, ll.d,, Secretary. 
14/A April, 1857. 

Present : 

Tho Right lion, Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
Ilis Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Tho Right lion. Francis Blackburno, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

Tho President of tho Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Tho President of tho Quoen’s College, Cork. 

The President of tho Quoou’s Collogo, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Lieut.-Colonel Larcom, n.it,, ll.d. 

Jamos Gibson, a.m. 

Robort Andrews, ll.d, 

Tho Right lion. Lord Chiof Justico Monahau. 
Adjourned Meeting — 27/A April, 1857. 
Present: 

Tho Right Hon, Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
Tho Right lion. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pigot, 

Tho President of tho Quoon’s Collogo, Bedfast. 

Tho President of tho Queen’s College, Cork. 

Tlio President of the Queen’s Colloge, Gulway. 

Richard Griffith, m.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chiof Justice Monahan. 
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Adjourned Meeting — 30 th April, 1857: 

Present: 

The Bight Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Bight Hon. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll,d. 

Adjourned Meeting — 1st May, 1857. 

Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
His Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosse, k.p. 

The Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., m.d. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Monahan. 

16*4 May, 1857. 

Present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

Richard Griffith, LL.D. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary, 


Present: MeethT” of 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor, the Senate. 
The Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 

20 th J wne, 1857 — Stated Meeting. 

Present : 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Lieut. -Colonel Larcom, R.E., kl.d. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m,, Secretary. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of 
Appeal. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., m.d. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Lieut.-Colonel Larcom, b.e., ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, a.m., Secretary. 
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